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TO OUR READERS. 
The contributors to these columns have recently 
creased so much in number that we think it well to call 
to their minds, and to the minds of our readers generally, 


in- 


the object which this Journal was more immediately in- 
It was, to use the language of the original 
Prospectus, “ especially intended to assist Men of Letters 
and of Research in their pursuits. 


tended to serve. 


Those who meet with 
facts worthy of preservation may record them in its 
columns; while those again who are pursuing literary 
inquiries may, through this Medium, ask for information 
on points which have baffled their own individual re- 
searches.” 

We recall this passage to the attention of our readers 
because, reminded 
occasions, a change is gradually taking place in the 
character of our communications in the greater length 
which they are assuming, which change, though not 
without its advantages, 
convenience of necessarily leading to the omission of 
many articles. “N, & Q.” was not intended to supply 
full information on the several matters discussed in it, 
but particulars of the sources where such information 
might be found. In short, it was never intended that 
“N. & Q.” should, as was said of Isaac Barrow “exh aust 
not only the subject bit the hearers also.” 

Our friends will, we trust, keep down their future 
communications within the briefest limits ; and in their 
Replies be pleased to confine themselves as far as possible 
to answering the precise question which is asked, and not 


as we have been on several recent 


is attended with the serious in- 


be tempted to use such Query as a peg on which to 
hang all that they know connected with the subject. 

And now, having spoken of papers which we are 
enabled to print, we must say a few words respecting 
those which for various reasons we are compelled to omit. 
“N. & Q.” had not been many weeks in existence before 
we foand this difficulty pressed upon our attention, as 
indeed from the nature of our Journal we might well 
have anticipated, 

A.’s single small query may, for instance, evoke a 

It is desirable that A.’s query should be 
answered as soon as possible; and therefore, on receipt 
of replies from B. C. and D., we select those of B, and D. 
Mean- 
while, perhaps half-a-dozen more correspondents send 
It is obvious that we 


dozen replies. 


as the most satisfactory and send them to press. 


similar or nearly similar replies, 
cannot use these; and to those who know the labour it 
would entail, as obvious that we cannot individually 
acknowledge them. Upwards of twenty years ago, avail- 
ing ourselves of the judgment of a kind and learned 
friend of great editorial experience, we addressed a Notice 
on this subject to our contributors. This we venture 
now to reprint, trusting it will be as kindly received by 
the wide circle who support us in 1870 as it was by the 
little band of frieftds who gathered round us in 1850. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The matter is so generally understood with regard to the 
management of periodical works, that it is hardly necessary 
for the Editor to say THAT HE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO 
RETURN MANUSCRIPTS ; but on one point he wishes to offer 
a few words of explanation to his correspondents in general, 
and particularly to those who do not enable him to com- 
municate with them except in print. They will see, ona 

ery little reflection, that it is plainly his interest to take 
all he can get, and make the most and the best of every- 
thing; and therefore he begs them to take for granted that 
their communications are received and appreciated, even if 
the succeeding numbers bear no proof of it. He is con- 
vinced that the want of specific at hnowledgment will only 
he felt by those who have no idea of the labour and diffi- 
culty attendant on the hurried management of suc h a work, 
and of the impossibility of giving ane cplanation when there 
one that would quite satisfy the writer for the 


really is 
Correspon- 


delay or non-insertion of his communication. 
dents in such cases have no reason, and, if they understood 
an Editor's position, they would feel that they have no 
right, to consider themselves but nothing 
short of personal experience in Editorship would explain to 


undervalued ; 


them the perplexities and ¢ vil consequences arising from an 


opposit course. 


fotes. 
KEMPE AND THE ENGLISH COMPANY IN 
GERMANY. 

Tieck says that about 1600 (probably some 
| years earlier) a company of comedians, called the 
English Company, travelled through Germany 
acting translations of English plays. He adds, 
that he had ascertained the dates on which they 
had performed before the court at Dresden, but 
had mislaid his notes. John Sigmund procured a 


hI) 


| company of comedians from England and the 
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Netherlands about 1614. The title of the Ger- 
man volume of plays (1620) may be thus trans- 
lated :—English Comedies and Tragedies .. . 
with the humours of Pickle Herring, which ... . 
have been acted and performed by the English- 
men in Germany at the royal, electoral, and 
princely courts, and in all the great free cities of 
the empire. 

Although also the word “ Englishmen” may 
refer to those of 1614, yet, as Mr. Thoms suggests, 
the fact that the plays were translations of Eng- 
lish plays produced prior to 1600 renders it not 
unlikely that the company of 1600 also contained 
Englishmen; and the more so, that it was called 
the English Company. (See Thoms, Shakespeare 
in Germany, pp. 6-8.) 

The Return from Parnassus, acted at Cambridge 
in 1606 and printed the same year, was the re- 
vival of an old play, and there is sufficient in- 





Parnassus, Burbage is not welcomed from absence, 
nor alluded to as having been abroad, and is in 
fact neglected, while the travelled Kempe is being 
complimented. I hazard also the conjecture that, 
whether from the secession itself or from inter- 
meddlings with politics, there had been a quarrel 
between Kempe and some of the others. Ben 
Jonson satirises one of them (not Kempe) as 
“ sop a politician,” an intermeddling knave 
whom Cesar orders to be whipt; and not only 
did they lose their reputation for comedy, but 
they were apparently “inhibited” from perform- 
ing in the city, and had to travel in the provinces 
(Hamlet and Poctaster); while, as appears from 
the Poetaster, they had in the winter of 1600-1, 
when perhaps the inhibition had been taken off, 
anything but a beggarly account of empty seats, 
Now to the country population no name would 
have been so attractive as Kempe’s, and I con- 


ternal evidence to show that it was originally | jecture that there was, either from this secession 
produced about 1602-3; and before noticing the | 


passage about to be quoted, I had satisfied myself 
that it could not have been later than the begin- 


ning of 1603, or more probably the end of 1602. | 
Now, in Act IV. Sc. 3, Kempe and Burbage are | 


to examine two academic candidates for the stage, 
and in the greetings Kempe is asked by both as 
to his evidently late travels thus : — 


“ Burb. Master Philomusus and master Studioso, God 
save you. 
Kempe. Master Philomusus [qu.] and master Otioso, 


well met. 
Phil. The same to you good master Burbage.—What, 


master Kempe, [qu.] how doth the emperor of Germany ? 

Stud. God save you, master Kempe; welcome master 
Kempe from dancing the morris over the Alps. 

Kempe. Well you merry knaves, you may come to the 
honour of it one day; [the magistrates of the different 
cities in Germany were in the habit, says Tieck, of going 
out to meet companies of players on their approach]. Is it 
not better to make a fool of the world as I have done, 
than to be fooled of the world as you scholars are?” 
&e. &e, 

With this the history of the English stage 
agrees, for at this time the “little eyases” were 
all the rage for comedy: so that, as appears from 
Hamlet and Poetaster, the men companies suffered 
both in profit and reputation ; and Shakespeare’s 
company, that reckoned —— and other comic 
actors among its members, and could, as Polonius 


says, act the whole range of art even to [Ben 
Jonson’s} “ poems,” had to alter its title to the 


Tragedians of the City. 

empe, therefore, went to Germany; but the 
query arises, did the main part of the company 
go? I think not, and this for two reasons. 
First, that the German play-book of 1629 con- 
tains none of Shakespeare's plays: for I think no 
English student will accept Tieck’s view, that 
Shakespeare wrote the first sketch of Titus An- 
dronicus. Secondly that, in the Return from 


| 





or from some other cause, a quarrel, from the 
unusual vexation shown in Hamlet's advice to 
the clown; and especially by this, that his invec- 
tive is longer, more severe, and more particu- 
larised in the copy printed in 1603 than in the 
after copies. This would partly explain, too, why 
Kempe did not take any of Shakespeare’s plays 
with him. BrinsLey NicHo.soy, 


PUNISHMENT FOR SACRILEGE. 


The mode of punishment for robbing the 
church in former days was of the most inhuman 
and barbarous nature, ¢. ¢. flaying the offender, 
and affixing the skin to the church door. This 
strange tradition subsists at the present day 
amongst a few of the peasantry of Essex, and 
is moreover substantiated by some of the most 
reliable authors of ancient and modern history. 
A well-written article upon it was published many 
years ago in the Archeological Journal. In the 
rural hamlet of Hadstock, co. Essex, is a little 
church regarded by some as of Saxon origin: on 
the north door of this antique pile might once 
be seen, beneath the massive clamps and hinges, 
a relic of the pirate Northman, whose skin had 
been fastened to the door “ as a ghastly memorial 
of ecclesiastical vengeance, and a warning to all 
who approached the church with the like unhal- 
lowed intention.” It is stated by Morant to have 
been the skin of a Danish king, nailed with many 
hundreds of nails to the door ; but only small bits 
of skin remained (in his time) round the nails, 
which were extremely hard. The same circum- 
stance is recorded by Newcourt, in his Reper- 
torium (ii. 191), to have taken place at Copford 
in the same county. The south door cf this 
church was much adorned with flourished iron- 
work ; underneath was a sort of skin, taken notice 
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of in the year 1690 by an old traveller from Col- | 


chester. It was found to be tanned skin, rather 
thicker than parchment. It is supported by Dr. 
Stukeley in his Itinerarium Curiosum. These are 
not the only solitary examples which have oc- 
curred in England. One of the doors of Wor- 
cester Cathedral has been reputed by common 
belief to bear a coating of human skin: this 
appears to have been tested by Dr. Prattinton, the 
Worcestershire antiquary, who gives the follow- 
ing account : — 

“ A portion of skin supposed to be human ; according to 
tradition, that a man who had stolen the sanctus-bell 
from the high-altar in Worcester Cathedral, had been 
flayed and his skin affixed to the north doors, as a punish- 


ment for such. The doors having been removed, are now | 
to be seen in the crypt of the cathedral, and small frag- | 


ments of skin may still be seen beneath the iron-work 
with which they are strengthened.” 


The date of these doors is considered to be the 


fourteenth century, and are coeval with the work | 
completed during the time of erage Wakefield, | 


cir, 1386, A portion of this skin having been 
submitted to the most scientific examination of a 
skilful comparative anatomist, proves to be human 
skin taken from the body of a fair-haired person, 


with the following statement given of the result of | Of his family: — 


the test : “ that this is the second occasion in which, 
from the hairs alone, I have been enabled to pro- 


nounce an animal substance to be human.” Also a | 


similar trial was made upon afragment of the Dane’s 
eruvie from Hadstock (the door upon which the 
skin was attached has been removed away, owing 


to its being much decayed), which proved to be | 
the skin from the back of a Dane, “and that he | 
was a fair-haired person.” Pepys, in his Diary | 
(April 10, 1661), notes that he went “to Roches- | 


ter and there saw the Cathedral . . . . observing 
the great doors of the church, as they say, covered 
with the skins of Danes.” In the year 999 the 
Danes sailed up the river Medway to Rochester, 
and committed fearful ravages upon the men of 
Kent. Punishments of this kind appear to have 
had the sanction of the law in the Anglo-Saxon 
period, when money was often paid by the offender 
to save his skin, called hyd zild (hide gild), a 
ransom for one’s hide. It is affirmed that the 
cruelties of the French revolution at the close of 
the last century were of a similar nature : the skins 


of the victim were tanned and made into boots. | 


In ancient history several specimens of the like 
barbarity are stated to have been carried out: in 
the third century Emperor Valerian was flayed 
alive; also Hugo de Gesben, in the reign 


of Edward I., was flayed in the same manner by 


the Scots at Strivelyn in the year 1296. 
W. WINTERS. 
Waltham Abbey. 





THE DESCENDANTS OF WILLIAM BEDELL, 
BISHOP OF KILMORE. 


William Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore, had two 
sons, William and Ambrose. 

William was a clergyman, and received from 
his father a benefice of 80/. a year in Ireland, in 
which we are told that “he laboured with that 
fidelity that became the son of such a father.” 

For Ambrose, the bishop purchased an estate 
of GO/. a year of one Mr. Baxter, a minister, but 
in what part of Ireland it is not stated. 

Bishop Bedell died on February 7, 1641-2; and 


| in the summer following, his two sons took ship- 


ping from Drogheda and went for England. The 
eldest son, Mr. William Bedell, was made minis- 
ter of Rattlesden, in Suffolk; but the younger 


| son, Mr. Ambrose Bedell, returned speedily into 


Ireland, and was a captain in the regiment of Col. 
Hill (who was his wife’s uncle). 
The Rev. William Bedell appears to have been 


| married before he left Ireland. 


The following extracts from the parish register 
of Rattlesden, co. Suffolk (for which I am in- 
debted to the kindness and courtesy of the Rey. 
John Barney, the present rector), give us a view 


“1645. February 22: William, the sonne of William 
Bedell and his wife, baptized. 

1648. July 9: John, the sonne of William Bedeil 
and his wife, baptized. 

“1651. March 30: James, the sonne of William Bedell 
and his wife, baptized. 

“1653. February 5: Ambrose, the sonne of William 
Bedell and his wife, was born. 

“ ———, February 19: Ambrose, the sonne of William 
Bedell and his wife, baptized. 

“ 1656. October 12: Penelope, the daughter of William 


| Bedell and his wife, baptized. 


“ 1658. December 19: Agnes, the daughter of William 
Bedell and his wife, baptized. 

“ 1662. August 3: Isabella, ye daughter of William 
Bedell, Rector of this Parish, baptized. 

“ 1663. Mary, y*® wife of William Bedell, was buried. 

“ 1670. March 16: Mt William Bedell, after he had 
been Rector of this Parish* years, was buried.” 

*,* The register of 1671 is signed “ Rector M* John 
Bedell.” 

“ 1671. December 22: Mt Leah, daught® to Mt W™ 
Bedell, y* late Rector of this Par», buried, 

“ 1672, Aug. 21: John Bedell, after he had been Rect* 
of this Parish a year or thereabouts, was buried. 

“ 1682. Feb. 24: James, y* Son of Mt William Bedel,+ 
sometime Rector of this Parish, and Mary his wife, was 
buryed.” 


Among these extracts the baptism of the daugh- 
ter Leah, whose burial is recorded under the date 





* A blank is here left in the register. Twenty-six 


| years or so was about the time. He succeeded the Rev. 
| Peter Wevereux, who had been rector from the latter 
| part of the reign of James I, 


+ The name is spelt with //, excepting in this last 


| entry. 
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of Dee. 22, 1671, does not appear. She was pro- 
bably born in Ireland. 

What became of William the son, who was 
baptised on February 22, 1645, I have not ascer- 
tained. No mention is made of him in his brother 
James’s will subjoined, which refers to all the 
other members of the family living in 1682. 

William, if living in 1670-1, when his father 
died, would have succeeded to the family pro- 
perty in Essex, as the eldest son, it is to be pre- 
sumed. James, in his will, makes no reference 
to his being possessed of property in Essex. 

The will of James Bedell was proved, in the 
Archidiaconal Court of Sudbury, at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, December 28, 1682. In it he is described 
as of Ratelsden, single man. 

To his brother Ambrose (“who liveth in the 
kingdom of Ireland”) he bequeaths his lands and 
other real property in the King’s County. 

To his sister Agnes Bedell, of Ratelsden, he 
gives his real property in the county of Suffolk, 
including the Grove in his own occupation. 

To his other two sisters, Penelope and Isabella 
Bedell, in Zreland, he gives 50/. each. 

His sister Agnes, to whom he gives the rest of 
his personalty, including his books at the time 
lying in the care of his uncle Barber, he appoints 
his sole executrix. 

From this will we see that, in 1682, the Bedell 
family possessed lands and other real property in 
Ireland, It is probable that this was the property 
which the bishop bought for his second son Am- 
brose; and that Ambrose being dead, without 
issue, the property had come to his nephew 
James, the testator. 

However this may be, it is also seen that 
Ambrose, the son of the Rey. William Bedell of 
Rattlesden, with his sisters Penelope and Isabella, 
had emigrated to Ireland, and were living there 
at the time their brother James made his will. 

In “N. & Q.” (3 S. vii. 398, 449) there are 
articles about supposed descendants of Bishop 
Bedell in Ireland. 

A search in the Kalendar of Wills in the Pro- 
bate Court of Dublin, or of other dioceses in 
Ireland—where, in those days, the will of a per- 
son belonging to King’s County or Cavan would 
have been proved—might perhaps lead to the dis- 


covery of a Bedell will, which would supply some | 


further information respecting the family in Ire- 
land: the search to extend from 1682 for a series 
of years downwards. 

Some reader of this communication who has 
the opportunity, and who takes an interest in 
genealogical inquiries, is respectfully invited to 
undertake the search and to communicate the 
result to “N, & Q.” 

Taos. Warton Jongs, F.R.S. 


Remote TRADITIONS THROVGH FEW LI‘Ks 
(1* S. passim.) —I do not know whether the fol- 
lowing is worth “ making a note of” and adding 
to the list of examples which have already ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.” Iwas fifty years old on 
the Ist of February, 1870, and when a child knew 
a person who knew a friend of Oliver Cromwell’s, 
It is shown thus: —I well remember my grand~ 
father, the Rev. Thos. Carwardine, of Colne Priory, 
Essex; he died when he was about ninety years 
old, and when he was a boy he recollected an old 
Mrs. Hanbury of Leominster, who died when she 
was over ninety, and as a girl remembered Oliver 
Cromwell in the drawing-room of her father at 
Leominster, who raised a troop of horse for the 
Parliament party. O38. 


Groree VIttrers, seconp Duke or Buckine- 
mAM.—Many centuries ago, it was Horace who 
wrote :— 

“ nictoribus atque poéttis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit «qua potestas.” 

Never was there an instance of a greater license 
taken in this respect than by Pope in his graphic 
description of the sad end of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and neyer was a more incorrect account 
given: — 

‘In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repair’d with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies! ”’— Moral Essays, iii. line 299, &e- 
The real facts are, that the duke caught cold 
when out hunting, was taken to the house of his 
principal tenant—the best house in Kirby Moor- 
side—and died before he could be moved to his 
own residence. This occurred on April 16, 1687; 
and on the following day he was interred in Kirby 
Moorside church, a circumstance which is thus 
recorded in the register: “ 1687, April 17. Gorges 
Vilars, lord dooke of bookingham.” 

It seems, however, that his remains rested but 
a few weeks in the Yorkshire church, and were 
thence removed to the Buckingham vault in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey: for 
Dean Stanley, in his interesting book, records the 
inscription on his coffin-plate (see Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey, third edit., p. 627). He was 
married in the church of Bolton Percy in 1657 to 
Mary, only surviving daughter of Lord Fairfax, 
the great Parliamentary general, Abraham Cow- 
ley the poet acting as best man on the auspicious 
occasion, The duchess died in 1704, and was 
buried with her husband in the same vault in the 
Abbey. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


| THe Antiquity or Parer rn Eneranp.—Mr. 
| Thomas Wright has communicated to The Athe- 
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naum (March 5, 1870) an interesting discovery | mented with 


be has made relative to the ancient history of 
paper in England. After stating that our word 

is generally considered to have been bor- 
rowed with the article itself from the French, he 
mentions having seen, years ago in Paris, in the 
royal collection a few of the earliest documents 
on paper known belonging to Western Europe. 
These consisted of receipts, or rather bonds for 
money, borrowed from the Jews in the time of 
our Oceur-de-Lion given by chiefs who were 
starting for his crusade. Now for the discovery. 
Mr. Wright is engaged passing through the press 
an edition of a Glossary of Latin and English (or, 
as we are accustomed to call it, Anglo-Saxon) 
Words, not later than the middle of the tenth 
century. In one of the proofs he noticed “ papirus, 
paper. ’ The word paper does not occur in Bos- 


4} _ ieti ¢ y* 

: ver Anglo-Saxon dictionary ; 

worth’s or any vu. ARS : magpessty, 
: **t was in use in 


but here we have evidence wav . ae 
our language at avery early period, and tuc.- 
cannot be a doubt that we derive it from the 
Anglo-Saxons, and have not taken it from the 
French of the Middle Ages. Thus the Anglo- 
Saxons must have been pretty well acquainted 
with paper itself, and no doubt they found the 
Roman paper in use in the island when they 
came. It was not supposed before that it might 
be in use among the Anglo-Saxons, This is a 
very interesting discovery. 
Joun Preeort, Jun. 
QurEenpomM.—It is meet that the attention of 
our officials, scholars, and indeed of the public 
generally, should be called to a correction of our 
current language put forward in the papers of 
the day by a trading firm who advertise their 
goods as “deliverable carriage-free in all parts 
of the Queendom”! W. T. M. 


Tue Irisn Lorp Lrevrenancy.—In vol. eexy. 
State Papers Ireland, James I., 1603, I find a 
memorandum in the following terms :— 

“ King’s Children of England, Lieutenants of Ireland. 

1. John Earl of Morton, afterwards K. John. 

2. Edw. Longshank, eldest son of H. 3. 

8. Edw. the Black Prince. 

4. Lionell Duke of Clarence. 

5. Thomas of Lancaster, second son of H. 4. 

6. Rich. Duke of York, father to E. 4. 

7. George Duke of Clarence, brother to K. E. 4. 

8, Richard of Shrewsbury, Duke of York, second son 
to E, 4. 7 

9. Edw. eldest son of R. 3, the usurper. 

0. Henry Fitz Roy, Duke of Somerset, naturall son to 


H, 3 


'_ 


CHARLES RoGeErs, 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

Portraits or Sir Brian Tuxe, etc.—I have 
& portrait by Holbein of Sir Brian Tuke, in a 
black velvet cap with ears, dark mantle with fur 
collar, embroidered gauntlets, heavy gold chain 
tound his shoulders with pendent cross orna- 


arls; lying beside him he has a 
scroll on which is written : — 
“ Nunquid non paucitas dieru(m ?) 
Meorum finietur brevis.” 

On the background of the picture is the name 
“ Brianus Tuke Miles An® etatis sus LYII,” and 
the motto “ Droit et Avant.” 

I may also mention that I have two curious 
portraits, artists unknown, one of Bertrand du 


| Gueselin, Constable of France, the other of Charles 


| Battle Abbey. 





Baron de Berlaimont, who was minister to the 
Duchess of Parma, Regent of the Netherlands, 
and who originated the nickname of “ Les Gueux”’ 
given to the Dutch patriots. J. R, Hate, 


Queries. 


LASCELLES FAMILY. 


I am desirous of the assistance of some of your 
genealogical readers on two or three very curious 
“~-asting questions touching this family, 


— (on behalf zt ber of it) would feel 


obliged for any information I may Trev. 

It appears that the first known ancestor came 
in with the Conquest, and that the name Las- 
celles is put down by Leland as on the rolls of 
y- But, according to an ancient MS. 
in the Leeds Library, this name was not assumed 
until after the Conquest, Picot being the name 

reviously used. It seems that Sir Humphrey 
sascelles, Knt., the son of Picot the Norman, 


| received of William Rufus several manors, in- 


cluding the castle and manor of Hinderskelf— 
that he was an esquire of that king’s body, and 
that the morrow after the king's coronation he 
had a grant of the following coat:—Ar. 3 chaplets 
flowered in chief gules, pierced or—*“ for that he 
was the first subject that ever bore Kinghope or 
Jewell betwixt ring or primrose in token of 
marriage, after the Conquest ’’—and that, also, 
for his last farewell, in the New Forest, the king 
gave him the signet from off his finger on the day 
of his death, when slain by Sir Gualter Tyrrell, 
and that Sir Humphrey placed the signet in the 
base part of his shield, and held it for his coat of 
arms, “ as appeareth in the 27" of Leo, the book 
of Bow James”’; and here follows a descent of 
many generations, which has evidently been copied 
from some old roll —in fact a much earlier and 
longer descent than appears in any of the records 
of Heralds’ College. 

On referring to Whitaker’s Richmondshire, it is 
stated that after the Domesday Survey the manor 
of Lartington was granted by Henry fil. Hervey 
to Robert de Lascel, in which grant the name 
“La Seel or de Sigillo..... occurs for the 
first time.” I may observe that no Robert is 
given on this pedigree before Hen. II., and then 


only a younger son. It is further stated, that 
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according to an undated MS. in the College of | 
Arms, there were in the east window of Kirkby- 
Wiske church the figures of five kneeling knights, 
including Sir Roger Lascelles, who bore ar. 3 
chaplets gu: whilst another shield bore for Las- 
celles, sa. a cross flory or,—that Kirkby and 
Scruton were on the Domesday Survey holden as 
military fees of Earl Alan (nephew of the Con- 
ueror), by Picot, “ancestor of the family of 
scelles, and that Scruton so continued in that 
family till temp. Edward I. 

1, My first query, therefore, is as to the change 
of name. Was that change in consequence of the 
ring gift of Rufus? It seems very probable, but 
on turning to Drake’s History of York, I am told 
that a Lascelles was one of the magistrates who | 
with Clifford, the governor, stood the siege of 
William the Conqueror in the third year of his 
reign (p. 217). And I have been further informed 
that on a column at Dives, erected to commemo- 
rate the Norman invasion of England, among 
others the names of “ Loncelles (ste) ™\not and 
Roger Picot” are ine-~"yeq, These statements 
appear t% Ve altogether opposed to the Rufus 
cradition, but the probabilities are that the evi- 
dences from which Drake wrote his history men- 
tioned the more modern name, as more intelligible 
than simply mentioning the more ancient. Just 
as the roll of Battle Abbey has “ Lascelles,” or 
perhaps, “ Lassels,” rather than Picot; and that 
the French antiquaries have written on the Dives 
Column “ Loncelles Picot, &c., the latter intended 
either as an alias or a surname, an illustration 
being at hand in the case of the before-mentioned 
pedigree, which commences with “Humphrey 

zascelles, Knt., the son of Picot de Lascelles,” 
and that in fact there was a second Picot called 
Roger. Indeed, the only real difficulty I have is | 
as to the particular occasion upon which this ring 
was given by Rufus. I think we are commonly 
told by historians that the king was hunting with 
a@ great retinue—that it was “supposed” that he 
was slain by Tyrrell (Tyrrell having fled), and 
that the corpse was found by a charcoal-burner, 
and carted by him, if I remember rightly, to 
Winchester—no reference being made to other 
company. J submit that it is scarcely probable 
that Lascelles would have forsaken the dying or 
dead king, unless, if horseless, to go in search of 
help—returning unable to find the spot where 
Rufus died—the body in the meantime being 
found by the charenal burner. But Lascelles was 
an esquire of the king’s body, and would there- 
fore be likely to have been near the king all the 
day, and may, in fact, have fled to avoid being 
taxed with his murder. But such a charge could | 
never have been sustained, from its very impro- | 
bability, as both squire and king were on the best | 
of terms, and no profit whatever could have arisen 
to the former by the death of the latter (except 
' 











as the hireling of Rufus’ successor), and lastly 
though Laneclies? place was by the king's side, 
the — might have been distanced in the hunt, 
as well as the rest of the hunters. Therefore, 
with all reverence for the heralds of antiquity, [ 
incline on the whole to the opinion that the ring, 
if given by Rufus, was given at some other time 
than that of his death—most probably before he 
became king—and that the name Lascelles was 
assumed, or rather, that the donee was called 
Picot of the Ring or Seal, as egrly as 3 Will. I., 
or even within a few months after the Conquest, 
and that as the French was then the court lan- 


| guage, the nickname would be Picot del Scelle 
| or de la Scelles or Scellez—being then in the 


feminine. 

I am under the impression that there existed, 
until quite recently, a family of the r= jp 
France, and I think I hear? %; mentioned at a 
chateau in Nowy anay some years ago, but most 
«xely this was a line springing from a younger 
son of the first of the name, who preferred settling 
on the Norman estates of his family to remaining 
in England with the portion of a younger son. 

2. My next inquiry is as to the meaning of 
“ Kinghope or Jewell betwixt ring or primrose,” 


c. 

3. What is meant by the “ 27 of Leo the Book 
of Bow James”? See ante. 

4. Finally. to cease my trespass on your valu- 
able space, at what period was the cross flory. 
substituted, and by whom, for the three chaplets? 

T. Hetssy. 

Manchester. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 
“ The simple Bard unbroke by rules of art, 

He pours the wild effusions of the heart, 

And if inspired, ‘tis Nature’s powers inspire ; 

Hers all the melting thrill, and hers the kindling fire. 

Anonymous,” 

This appears as a motto to Robert Burns's 
Poems, first edition, Kilmarnock, 1786. Is it 
known by whom the verses are? are they by any 
possibility Burns's ? L. 


Josepn ATHIAS OF AMSTERDAM. — Joseph 
Athias was typefounder, printer, and publisher 
on the Nieuwe Heerengracht, Amsterdam. The 
artist who cut the punches for the famous Elze- 
vir editions was Christoffel van Dijk; and when 
Athias required a new fount of Hebrew for his 
Bible, published in 1662, he secured the services 
of Van Dijk to cut the punches. The beauty of 
the work excited general admiration; and as an 
acknowledgment of his services, Athias received 
from the States of Holland a medal struck in 
gold, with a gold chain attached weighing 
eighteen ounces. 

“ N, & Q.” is known to circulate freely in Hol- 
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land, and this leads me to hope that some good 
friend in that country may be acquainted with a 
work in which there is a description of this medal, 
or with a collection which contains it. 
WILiiAm BLApEs. 
11, Abchurch Lane, London. 


Cvuriovs Bett Lecenp.—A friend lately sent | 


me a rubbing of a singular legend on the “ Big 
Bell of Brailes,” Northamptonshire [Warwick- 
shire]. A friend to whom I sent it supposes it 
to be a quotation from some old Latin hymn :— 
“ Quod post ipm scandis, 
Erit honor tibi grandis, 
in celi palatio,” 
And that Christum is omitted. Will any person 
kindly explain it? H. T, ELLacomse. 


Sir Joun or CrareNcE: Royat WILLS At 
LamBeta.—Thomas Duke of Clarence, who was 


So in Allhallows Eve : — 
“Ist Shep. By my life, but mine is a strapper! 
“2nd Shep. See what a crooked carling | have got! 
Confound her! witch !—who can this be ? 
“ Ben. Mine has neither root nor branch ; 
A dry, bare, barren wilderness mine is ! 
Look at it, beauteous Maldie—this is you.” 


It appears to be a very old superstition that 
on St. John Baptist’s Eve or day at noon there are 
coals to be found at midday or midnight—ac- 


| counts differ—under the roota_of mugwort and 


plantain. (See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, i. 


| 334-5, for details of these coals, and the search 


for them.) They were used as amulets against 
the “falling sickness,” and Aubrey speaks of 
young women hunting for them to put under their 


| heads the same night, that they might dream of 


| their future husbands. 
| sible that colwort may mean coalwort in reference 


slain at Beaujé, in 1421 had a bastard son, Sir | 


John of Clarence, who brought home his father’s 
body io its interment at Canterbury, and to whom 
Henry V. granted three manors of Esker, Crom- 
melyn, and Tassagard, in county Dublin. Had 
this Sir John any issue ? The three manors above 
named reverted to the crown temp. Elizabeth. 
Perhaps your correspondent HERMENTRUDE, who 
started a former question about male issue of 
Lionel, the first Dux Clarencies, may be able to 
throw some light on this question. Nichols men- 


Are those wills there still, 
and are they accessible? Mr. Froude, in his 
seventh volume, mentions “‘ Lady Clarence” as a 
favourite gentlewoman of Queen Mary’s. In 
Strype this lady is called Lady Clarenceux ; Ho- 
linshed calls her “ Mistress Clarencius” ; and in 
Nich. Top. et Geneal. Collect. i. 397, a “ Mystrys 
Clarrencheus” appears as godmother, together 
with “her highness” (the Queen), to a daughter 
of Sir Henry Gate in December 1553. Was this 
lady really a Clarence, or was she the wife or 
widow of a Clarenceux King-at-Arms? The only 
family of Clarence that I know of extant in 1553 
were yeomen, and by no means likely to furnish a 
gentlewoman at Court. L. B. C. 


wills at Lambeth. 


Cotwort.—The only name approaching this 
which I can find in books is colewort, applied to 
Brassica napus, The word i 
Dramatic Tales (1817), in the play Alhallows 
Eve, sc. 1,— “ Enter Shepherds and Maids. . ., 
the former carrying long stalks of colwort.” 


With this colwor ivination i stised simi- | be 7 - 
. t adivination is practise | families hold titles bestowed by foreign powers, 


lar to that mentioned in Evangeline, when the 
maidens, who were at work husking the Indian 
corn — 
ag at each bloodred ear, for that betokened a 
over; 
But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the 
cornfield,” 


It seems to me just pos- 


to this latter superstition; but I cannot find the 


name applied to either mugwort or plantain in 
any old botanical work, and I shall be glad to 


learn whether any one has met with it in connec- 
tion with either of these plants. The mugwort is 
the more frequently mentioned as possessing the 
coal, and certainly answers better than the plan- 
tain to the description in Allhallows Eve, as the 
latter plant would not be branched. The former 
was called by some old writers Cingulum S. Jo. 
Baptista, or St. John Baptist’s Girdle. This is 


| given by Bauhin as a German name for mugwort. 


tion > Wi 7 as is among the royal | 5°". : : 
ons that the will of Thomas is a 8 oym | Itis possible that none of those I have mentioned 


| may be intended; but perhaps some of your 


readers may be able to throw a little light on it, 
Who was the author of Dramatic Tales? 
James BRITTEN. 


Bancrort, Ruper, Farnesy, Famrires.—Can 


any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me if there be 


colwort occurs in | 


any descendants living of Sir Charles Farneby of 
Sevenoaks, Kent, and of John Edward Rudge of 
Evesham ; and also, descendants of Dr. Edward 
Bancroft, who died 1821, and who I know left 
issue? Address, H. A. Barnsriper, 24, Russell 
Road, Kensington. 


DrieLtake.—This is the name of a street in the 
borough of Stafford, and also that of a ldcality or 
place at the Audley collieries in North Stafford- 
shire, and marked on the Ordnance Map of that 
part of the county. Can any correspondent of 


| **N, & Q.” give information as to the derivation of 


the word ? J. W. 
Forrien Tittus 1x Exciaxp.—Some English 


| many of which have been recognised by the Eng- 


| lish court. 


What becomes of such titles when 


| the governments which have granted them have 
ceased to exist, e. g. the Holy Roman empire, the 
kingdom of Naples, the empire of Germany, and 
others? This is asked relative to the foreign 


| 


| 
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} 
titles given to Wellington and to Nelson, as well | 
as to those others who are named at the end of 
Burke’s Peerage. 

In the late examples of abdications, &c., of 
regal and semi-regal families, what authority (be- 
yond courtesy, I suppose) is there for the use of 
the titles of their younger branches subsequently 
borne? The ex-Grand-Duke of Tuscany died 
January 28 ; what is the title of his heir? 

How is it that all the branches of the Roth- | 
schild family are barons? Would not the cadets | 
of a baronial family, who would have been cheva- 
liers, I think, in France, have some corresponding 
German title ? 

Is there any list of German titles, such as Edel, 
Freiherr, &c., accompanied by trustworthy ex- 
planations ? W.P. 


Gexratocy.— Poyntz (Sir Sydenham.) Can 
any one give me information about him? He was 
a general officer about the time of Cromwell, I 
believe. Was he a son of Sir John Pointz of 
Tron Acton, co. Gloucester, who married Miss 
Sydenham ? 

Poyntz (Charles) of Brenoch, co. Armagh. Can 
any one tell me if he was a son of Sir John Pointz 
of Iron Acton, and younger brother of Sir Robert 
Pointz, who died 1665 ? 

Regis (Balthazar), D.D. Canon of Windsor in 
1751, and chaplain to the king, rector of Adisham, 
Kent, educated at Trin. Coll. Dublin, and incor- 
porated at Trin. Coll. Cambridge (1721 as D.D.) ; 
married—(1) Miss Aufrére, (2) Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of General Clayton (1755), and died 1757. 
Was descended from a French Huguenot family 
of Dauphiné, I believe. Can any one help me as 
to his ancestry ? C. P. Stewart. 


Baron Leten.—Can any of your readers fur- 
nish me with the date and place of the marriage 
of Thomas second Boron Leigh with the daughter 
of Lord Rockingham? It took place somewhere 
about the year 1680. Also any information re- 
specting Thomas, eldest son of the said second 
baron, who was baptised at Stoneleigh March 10, 
1682,’and is usually stated to have died young, but 
of whom ‘it was proved on the trial of the Leigh 
peerage case before the Flouse of Lords in 1828 
that no register of his burial could be found. It 
is strongly suspected that he survived many years, 
and even outlived his father. R, L. 


Liverroo. Tyrocraruy. —I have recently 
found amongst some old books the following, 
which I believe to be very rare and also of value, 
on account of its being an early example of print- 
ing at Liverpool. The title is “ The Psalms of | 
David in Metre. Liverpool : Printed by Samuel 
Terry, in Dale Street, 1718.” 12mo, pp. 276. It 
is a rude specimen of typography, and printed on 
coarse discoloured paper. Can any of your readers | 


say when the art of printing was first exercised 
in Liverpool, and whether this book is not an 
early production, and withal a rare edition of the 
Psaims in metre ? * ALCIPHRON, 


Menta Inqurries.—Can you refer me to a 
work in which that feeling of the mind is treated 
of which prompts us, on seeing an object of in- 
terest, an ancient building for instance, to ask first 
of all, “ what is its history ?’”’—which refuses to 
take things simply as they are, but requires to 
know the stages through which they have passed; 
which causes us to value things more for their 
associations than from their worth in the market; 


| that feeling, in short, which gives the charm to 


F. M. 8, 


“Notrnine Venture, Notarine W1y.”—Is not 
this proverb found in the following line of Plautus 
( Asin. i. 3, 65)? — 


the study of history and antiquity ? 


“ Necesse est facere sumptum, qui querit lucrum.” 
Is the idea found in any other Latin or Greek 
author ? CravuFrurp Tair Ramaeer, 


Oyster TAsiEs.—There used to be an “ oyster 
table,” ¢ e. a communion table, placed endways 
to the wall, in the chapel of Chichester poorhouse 
(which once belonged to the family of Crawley 
the regicide), but a late chaplain caused it to be 
placed in the usual position. Can any of your 
readers tell me of one of these old Puritan relics 
still existing ? E. E, Street. 


Joun Penn: Heratprc MS.—In a Catalogue 
of Heraldic MSS. issued by the late Thomas Rodd 
in 1842 is the following :— 

“ Penn (John), Rudiments of Heraldry, or Blason of 
Gentreyes Armes of several Countyes, copied and en 
larged by Morris Evans of Llanwillinge. (The arms are 
of Shropshire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Worcester 
shire, Leicestershire, Cheshire, Warwickshire, and Lin- 
colnshire), 4to, 31, 3s.” 

I am anxious to ascertain in whose possession 
this manuscript now is; also if anything is known 
of John Penn. H. 8. G. 


Qviz.—It strikes me that this unfathered word 
is derived from the local term quist, the equivalent 
for stock-dove, which also appears as eushat, In 
the Glossary of Berkshire Provincialisms by Wil- 
liam Hewett, Jun., Reading, 1847 (unpublished), 
occurs the word “ quist, a queer fellow”; and 
this appears to supply the link. 

S. F. Creswett, M.A. 

The Grammar School, Wellingborough. 

REFERENCE WANTED.— 

“Tt was St. Jerome's reproach to the Pelagians that, 


according to their theory, God had, as it were, wound up 


ee 





|* Smithers, in his Liverpool, ed. 1825, mentions & 
periodica )entitled Zhe Leverpoole Courant, No. Xvil, 
July 18, 1712.—Ep.] 
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a watch once for all, and then gone to sleep, because there 
was nothing more for him to do.”"—The True Catholic, 
March 1, 1870. 
In what part of St. Jerome’s voluminous writing 
is this evidence of early*horology to be found ? 
; FItzHOPKINS. 


Garrick Club. 


Srpyts or Curyney Court (4" 5. v. 
I should be glad to learn whether anything is 
known as to the author of these paintings, and 
their probable date. Also the emblems, if any, 
which the Sibyls bear. Are they mural paintings, 
or on wainscot panelling ? There are several fin 
series of S byls at Ulm (earved stalls), Munich 


} ] 


(paintings), &c., the 





(miniatures), Augsburg 
gends of which are analogous to those at Chey: 
Court, but the order different. Most of the seri 
I have met with correspond with a set of prophets, 
with legends referring to the same events. 

V. H. James WEALE. 





“Scmuum Jus, Summa Insurra.”—This adas 


is to be found in several classic authors, viz., 


“Ex quo illud, sammum jus summa injuria, factum 
rmone proverbium.’ 


st jam tritu.n s 
Cicero, Di Off. lib. i. 


» summa est malitia.” 
t IV. Se. 5. 4 


Nam 


“ Jus summum sxy 

Te rence, Heautontimorumer 

“Nec sane est vindicandum nobis, quicquid licet. 

suinmum jus antiqui summam putabant crucem. , 

Columelia, De Re Rusticd, lib. i. 
t occurs also in Racine (La Thébaide, Act IV. 
Se. — 

“Une extréme justice est souvent une injure.” 

I believe it is also in Cicero, pro Murena; but 
have not the book at hand to refer to. Are there 
any other instances of it ? G. A. B. 

Carlton Road, Kilburn. 


Frencn Toxen.—I have a coin, query token,’ 


halfpenny size, copper. Obv. leg.: “‘ TVETVR E1 
os ° ~ « a . ° 4 
ORNAT. Field: figure on horseback to left, right 
arm extended; near hind foot of horse, resting on 
a sword (?), “ex. rou.” Rey. leg.: “LA VILLE 
DE PARIS.” Field: a river, bridge over with 
buildings on it and on the banks. Ix.: an orna- 


ment. [Edge plain. Where can I find this coin 
described ? SENoJ. 
Tae Wuire Doves or Srpmovrn.— The 


death of the “Golden Ball,” who was lord of the 
manor of Sidmouth, reminds me of a story that 
two white doves are always seen at a mansion in 
Sidmouth previou ly to the death of a Ball. Has 
the recent decease revived this family legend ? 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 
THomas Winyinetox, M.P.— Amongst the 
more celebrated politicians who flourished during 


infinitely more wit than any man he ever knew, 

and that it was constant and unmeditated. He 

was killed by a quack who mistook his complaint. 
Now there was printed in London, small 8yo, 


“An Apology for the Conduct of a late celebrated 


| second-rate Minister from the Year i729, at which time 
| he commenced courtier, till within a few weeks of his 


the rule of Sir Robert Walpole was Thomas | 


Winnington. Horace Walpole, in his valuable 
Historical Memoirs of George II., says he had 


death in 1746. 
This very curious and interesting production is 
positively asserted to have been “ written by him- 
If and found among his papers.” 
If a fiction itis a very cleverone. The conver- 
sations record n Winnington and his uncle, 
Lord Oxford, are singularly interesting. Probably 
readers can throw some light on the 
= 


ed b LW 


ome of your 


ithenticity of this alleged autobiography. 


oo 


. J. M. 


Queries with Answers. 
“A Country QvuarRTEeR Sesston.”—I am de- 
irous to obtain a copy o satirical lines thus 
entitled, and which were exceedingly popular early 
in the last century. J. yes. 


Universal Magazin 


some 


The lines are printed in 7h 
(iv. 331 


as follows : — 


“A COUNTRY QUARTER SS1ON. 


Three or four parsons, three or four “squires, 
r four liars ; 
bree or four parishes bringing appeals, 


Three or four lawyers, thi 





Three or four hands, and three or four seals ; 


Three or four bastards, three or four whores, 


Tag, rag, and bob-tail, three or four scores; 





rhree or four bulls, and three or four cows, 


Three or four orders, three er four bows; 
I'hree or four statutes not understood, 

Three or four paupers praying for food; 
mended, 


Three or four roads that never were 


lhree or four scolds—and the Session is ended.” | 


Lancasurre Torograruy.—In Gough's British 
Topography (1750), i. 501, it is stated, with re- 
ference to Lancashire, that— 

“ John Lucas, schoolmaster, left behind him many good 
MS. collections, especially a large folio History of Warton 
(his native town) and the parts adjacent in this county; 
which, by the great variety of observations ecclesiastical, 
civil, and natural, interspersed throughout it, he ren- 
dered a very useful work.” 

Can any reader of “ N, & Q.” be so obliging as 
to state whether any of these collections are still 
in existence, and where ? Joun W. Bone. 

26, Bedford Place, Russell oquare. 

{ John Lucas’s MS. Historyof Warton was inquired after 
without success in “N, & Q.” 24 §, vi. 372. The volumes 
had been seen by Dr. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, who 
in his Life of Ralph Thoresby, 1816, thus notices the 
MS. : “ John Lucas was anative of Warton in Lancashire, 
the memory of which he always cherished with fond 
affection, and at his decease left behind him an History 
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of that Parish in MS., which having perused about thirty 
years ago, I have since in vain endeavoured to retrieve.” 
Whitaker, however, before his death (Dec. 18, 1821), had 


the work before him, for in his History of Richmondshire, | 
ii. 286, published in 1823, we read, “ Warton has already | 





enjoyed the advantage of a laborious and not unlearned | 


topographer, whose MS. History of the parish, in two 
volumes folio, is now before me. 
[John ?] Lucas.” Baines, also, in the account of Warton 
parish in his History of the County of Lancaster, appears 
to have consulted Lucas’s MSS. } 


Warts: Famity Name.—What is the origin 
and signification of the common surname Watts? 
J. Watts. 
Attercliffe, Sheffield. 


This was Robert | 


| it is. 


[Walter, a personal name of Teutonic origin, but not | 


introduced here until the Conquest. It has become the 
parent of several surnames, among others of Watt and 
Watts. The family of Watts of Hawkesdale Hall, co. 


ing, lord of Wath, on Dearn, co. York, who died 14 Ed- 
ward II., A.v. 1320, His son Raynier assumed the ter- 
ritorial name De Wath, and his descendants gradually 
corrupted that designation to its present form. In temp. 
Edward III. it was De Wath or Wathes; temp. Henry VI. 
Wattys; temp, Henry VII. Wattes; temp. Charles I. and 
subsequently, Watts.—Lower, Patronymica Britannica, 
pp. 371, 374.] 


Deror’s “Hymn to tne Pirtory.” — Mr. 
Nimmo, of Edinburgh, has lately published a 
collection of Defoe’s writings, in which the closing 
lines of the “ Hymn to the Pillory” are as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tell ’em the mén that placed him here 
Are friends unto the times; 
But at a loss to find his guilt, 
They can’t commit his crimes.” 

Is there any foundation for this new reading ? 

I need scarcely give the old version :— 
“ Tell them the men who placed him here 
Are scandals to the times ; 
Are at a loss to find his guilt, 
And can’t commit his crimes.” 
J.S. Curnwen. 

(Mr. Nimmo’s is printed from the first edition (4to, 
1703), published on the day when Defoe stood in the 
pillory, July 29, and said to have been sold off among 
the crowd. As to the circumstances that prevented the 
author from then correcting it, see Mr. Lee's Life of 
Daniel Defoe (i, 73.) The third edition, “corrected with 
Additions,” was published in the same year, and became 


Replies. 
GARRISON CHURCH OF PORTSMOUTH. 
(4 S. iv. 197; v. 149.) 

F. R. 8. in his letter on the Garrison Church 
of Portsmouth and its restoration, says: “ the 
notice by W. F. of the cemetery of this latel 
‘renovated ’ edifice tempts me to offer the result 
of my own experience on a recent visit to the 
place.” Allow me also to offer the result of my 
experience as regards the restoration of this now 
beautiful building. I do so, first, in a substantial 
form, by sending you two photographs—one of 
the interior as it was, another of the interior as 
Could your readers see those photographs, 
I might safely leave the “warm” critique of 
F. R. S. unnoticed. I further state that, having 


| watched day by day the work of restoration, I 


can unhesitatingly declare that the attack on the 


. | part of F. R. S.is inevery way an unjust one. 
Cumberland, deduce themselves from Sir John le Flem- | | as 


fe complains— 

1, That, contrary to the promise of the secre- 
tary of the committee, the monuments were all 
removed. 

2. That having been removed, they were not 
replaced in their original positions. 

3. That nearly one-half were more or less 
mutilated. 

1. “The secretary positively assured me (F. 
R. S.) that the monuments would not be re- 
moved except when absolutely necessary.” Capt. 
Molesworth, R.E. the honorary secretary alluded 
to, I regret to say, is dead, and can therefore not 
answer the statement given by F. R. S.; but, as 
his friend and fellow-worker, I can safely aver 


| that the memory of F. R. S. must be at fault, for 





| in their original positions. 


the author's standard text for the “second volume of the | 


Writings of the Author of the True Born Englishman” 
(8vo, 1705.) In it the words are as quoted by our cor- 


respondent ; and the improvement, in point of expression, 
is very great, } 








| the restoration and extension of the church ren- 


dered it necessary that almost every monument 
should be removed. A large number were behind 
a gallery at the west end, which was pulled down 


| in order that the church might be extended ; not 


a few covered windows or parts of windows con- 
cealed beneath plaster and whitewash; many 
were placed against pillars, which to receive them 
had been cruelly mutilated. Indeed, it seemed 
that all the bad taste of the last and present 
centuries had been concentrated to disfigure the 
church. 

2. Such having been the old state of things, 
the second complaint of F. R. S. falls to the 
ground. The monuments could not be replaced 
It will, however, be 
very satisfactory to relatives of officers buried 
within and around the Garrison Church of Ports- 
mouth to know that the greatest care has been 
taken to give each monument a fitting place. 
Many have been arranged in decent order at the 
entrance of the church, where, had not time 
almost entirely worn away the lettering, the in- 
scriptions could be well seen and easily read. 
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The remainder, with the exception of a few occu- 

ying the chancel and ends of the aisles, adorn 
the walls of a spacious vestry, which is always 
open to all visitors. F. R. 8S. states that two 
rows in this vestry are quite “hidden by the sur- 
plices of the choristers which are suspended 
around on a wooden rail.” I would observe 
that the so-called wooden railis a handsome oak 
surplice-stand easily moveable even by a boy, so 
that practically the monuments are in no way 
hidden. One of these monuments is that to the 
memory of Capt. John Baker Hay, R.N. Shortly 
after the restoration of the church, a young naval 
officer visited the building to find the monument 
of his grandfather Captain Hay. I pointed it 
out to him. He at once expressed his approval 
of all that .had been done, and added, “ My 
father will be much pleased with the place you 
have given our monument, for when I last was 
here I had to go up into a gallery, and look down 
between some boards and the wall to get even a 
glimpse of it.” I may also state that when the 
present Sir George Grey visited the church to see 
the monument in memory of his father, he not 
only was greatly pleased with the restoration, but 
generously gave a second subscription in behalf 
of the fund—an example not unworthy the atten- 
tion of F. R. 8. 

3. F. R. 8. complains that nearly one-half the 
monuments have been more or less 
The restoration committee is composed of the 
mayor of Portsmouth and many leading civilians, 
together with a number of officers of both army and 
navy, generally men of high rank and distinction, 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Wm. Paulet, Adj.-Gen., being 
chairman—all possessed of sound common sense. 
They very wisely left the work of restoring the 
church to the distinguished architect G. E. Street, 
Esq., A.R.A., well convinced that what he 
directed to be carried out would be in every way 
architecturally correct. Mr. Street in the speci- 
fications instructed the builder to relieve the 
monuments of the ugly black slate, black marble, 
or black painted backings, and the result is gene- 
rally considered not mesguin, but a very marked 
improvement. It must not be forgotten that 
the plans and specifications were submitted 
to the authorities for approval, and having re- 
ceived that approval, were literally adhered to by 
the committee. Of course there will always be 
a few complainers against the most successful 
undertakings, but it will be a source of satisfac- 
tion to all who have subscribed towards the re- 
storation of the Garrison Church to know that the 
building is now universally admired, and declared 
by the ablest antiquaries to be a charming 
example of Early English architecture. 

When the church was reopened the Chaplain- 


General, the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., whose | 
judgment upon an ecclesiastical building is cer- 


mutilated. | 








tainly equal to that of F. R. S., closely inspected 
the church. On March 4, 1869, Mr. Gleig wrote 
to me as follows: — 

“T ought long ago to have told you how much I was 
delighted during my recent official visit to Portsmouth 
with all that I saw in your restored church, Your com- 
mittee deserves great praise for the knowledge as well as 
the perseverance which has been displayed in planning 
and carrying into effect such a plan of perfect restoration, 
The work as now completed will bear comparison with 
anything of the kind that has ever been attempted in this 
country, and the government not less than the army 
ought to feel (and must feel if the matter be seriously 
looked into) the most profound gratitude for the exer- 
tions which all of you have made.” 

In considering the restoration of what may be 
justly termed a national monument to the memory 
of gallant soldiers and sailors, I think it only fair 
that the writer should give his name ; I therefore 
subscribe myself 

H. P. Wrient, 
Chaplain to the Forces and Member of the 
Executive Committee, Portsmouth. 


KITTY FISHER. 
(3"¢ §, viii. 81, 155; x. 375.) 

The date of the death of this celebrated cha- 
racter appears to me to be involved in some 
obscurity, which a little ventilation in “N. & Q.” 
may perhaps clear up. The interesting article by 
G. W. J., at the above reference, gives the record 
of her burial as having taken place March 23, 
1767, at Bennenden in Kent. How is this to be 
reconciled with the following copy of a broadside, 
with music, printed without date in the latter 
part of the last century ? — 

“AN ELEGY ON KITTY FISHER LYING IX STATE AT 

BATH, 
Alas! what boast hath blooming youth, 
Since thus Florella lies; 
Paleness o'er her damask’d cheek, 
And clos’d her beauteous eyes. 
If fade those glories of her face, 
Ah why such frailty trust ; 
When virtue still its sweetness keeps, 
And blossoms in the dust.” 

It is stated to be “By Mr. Harrington”—a 
name well known in the literature of our country, 
by which I understand both words and music; 
but this is of no consequence in the inquiry. The 
point that calls for attention is the unlikely 
circumstance (at least it seems so to me) of the 
respectable Mrs. Norris “lying in state” at Bath 
as Kitty Fisher! The name of the courtesan, 
obliterated by that of the good wife, to be revived 
again at her death! This, if true, seems strange, 
and requires elucidation. Perhaps some of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” may be able to throw a 
little light on the matter from a record, local or 
otherwise, of the event referred to. 

The second point of my inquiry refers to the 
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date of Kitty Fisher’s death. Is it quite certain 
that the entry of Mrs. Norris’s burial at Bennen- 
den has reference to the second Mrs. Norris? 
According to W. W. S. in “N. & Q.” (3" S. viii. 
155), Mr. Norris married three times. Does the 
entry refer to the first wife of this gentleman ? 
If so, the date of Kitty Fisher’s death has to be 
sought for at a later period. 

In Sir Joshua Reynolds's Account Book we 
read: “ April, 1774, Mr. Crewe for Kitty Fisher's 
portrait, 52/7. 10s.” This is a curious entry to find 
nine years after the lady’s death—if she really did 
die when stated. In the gallery at Petworth is, 
or was (according to the late Mr. J. H. Burn), a 
portrait of Kitty Fisher, with an open letter 
before her. On this may be read the words “ My 
dear Kitty Fisher,” and the date Jan. 9, 1782, is 
inscribed on the open fold. What is the meaning 
of this date, so long after the lady’s death ? 

In the Collection of National Portraits, exhi- 
bited at South Kensington in 1867, were two 

ortraits of the subject of this notice: one | 
Parl Morley, the other by Lord Crewe. 
notice in the catalogue is as follows : — 

“Miss Fisscher, as written by Sir Joshua (her nam 
being German), to whom she sat April, 1759, an | many 
times subsequently ; celebrated for her beauty ind wit; 
frequently painted by him; married, 1766, Mr. Morri 
[ sic] of a Kentish family ; died 1771.” 

The discrepancies in dates between the burial 
register and the catalogue are worth p inting 
out, although I do not attach much importance 


lent by 








| doubts I have raised may easily be cleared up, 
and [ shall feel indebted to any correspondent 
| who may undertake the task. 

Epwarp F. Rowsavtzr, 

| 

| 


ARMS OF SLAUGHTER. 
(4 S. v. 33, 152.) 

Slaughter, from which the family derives its 
name, is the next village to mine. In tracing its 
history, I found the pedigree enclosed, bearing on 
your most interesting article (4 8. vy. 33, Feb. 5.) 
The east window in Slaughter church, some 200 
years ago contained Ar. a salt. az. impaling ar, 3 
bars gu. Whose coat is the latter? These arms 
are still over the porch of the fine Elizabethan 
mansion of this family in Slaughter. Any infor- 
mation connecting this ancient family with the 
Turley branch (Gloucestershire), or with the 
Sutton branch (Lincolnshire), will be very ac- 
ceptable. 7 

The arms of Dolphin are, Az. 5 dolphins naiant 
w.—Rudder. John Dolphin, Esq. of Shenstone, 
Stafford, purchased of the Wanleys the manor of 
Eyford—now a hamlet to Slaughter—in the last 
century. But Iam not aware of any intermarriage 
at any time between the families. Was Mr. 
Andrew Wanley of Eyford connected with Hum- 
phrey Wanley noticed in the same number of 
“N. & Q.” (p. 142)? 

P.S. The pedigree is illustrated with a shield 
bearing Slaughter and Leeche, quarterly. 


Q) 





to the latter as an authority. After all, the D. R. 
Egerton MS. No. 996, fo. 46; Visitation of Derby, 1611; Hart. MWS. 1537 
~ of Sutton, Lir 
Ricardus Slaughter of Sutton Margareta, filia " Ratil q the, in « Derby 
im —_—__—_—__——— | 
E.dlwardus Sla € il s t ( r = Catarina, filia A Arnold Elizabetha, ux. Johis Anna. ux. of 
1, filius, ts. 2. filius, obiit ( ( t de Colbye, in ¢ I , Dygbye de Wa Ellys Hawkin 
1s | exJana, ux. ejus til. Meere field Woodhouse de Aldrofie, in 
| de Auber et Kirton. co. Nott. Art co. Stafford. 
' “ate ens: = ~ 
Ricardus, 3 filius 1. et har., Henrie shter, Crm 


Edwardus $ 
mt. 7 ant 
USELESS MONKS DOOMED 

(4° 8. v. 196.) 

This inhuman custom was, most probably, a 
perpetuation in a mitigated form of that which 
was practised in the East long anterior to the 
advent of the father of history, who, it will be 
remembered, makes several allusions to it—a cus- 
tom which still obtains in certain remote corners 
of the earth, where the light of civilisation has 
been quenched, or, as likely as not, where it has 
never yet penetrated. Indeed, so widespread was 
this practice in antiquity amongst peoples dif- 
fering no less remarkably in culture and pursuits 
than in physical characteristics, that no reasonable 
doubt, I imagine, can be entertained of its having 


rO DEATH. 


been derived from some common source. It 
originated, I believe, with those proto-anthro- 
pophagi, the Seythians ; at all events, I have failed 
to trace it to any higher source; but be this as it 
may, the usage (however incredible it may sound 
in the ears of those who have never examined 
the subject) of accelerating the death of the sick 
and aged by violence or starvation, and more espe- 
cially of parents by their children, was prompted 
in later times by motives of piety and affection. 
It was a duty assiduously inculcated in the do- 
mestic circle by the victims themselves, whilst as 
yet they were exempt from physical suffering and 
in the full vigour of life. In earlier ages the 
practice appears to have originated in a not alto- 
gether unpardonable desire, considering the period 
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in which his lot was cast, on the part of the dis- | 


abled or superannuated warrior to escape falling 
ingloriously by the hand of an insidious foe. 
Peter Roberts, the Welsh antiquary, states upon 
the authority of Lewis Morris, a much more dili- 
gent inquirer than himself into the early history 
of his people, that it was once — 

“The custom for the mother of every male child to put 
the first victuals into the child’s mouth on the point of 
his father’s sword. Nav, this nation [the Cymry], by 
struggling in defence of their country, had got to 


long ( 
such an enthusiastic pitch of warlike madness, that, as I 
have read in an ancient British MS. at Hengwrt, it was 


customary, when a man grew very old and infirm among 
them, to desire his children, or next relatives, to pull him 
out of bed and kill him, lest the enemy might have the 
pleasure of that oftice, or that he should die cowardly and 
sordidly, and not by the sword.” (Cambrian Pop. Antiq. 
p. 211. 

According to Solinus, the geographer, who 
flourished in the third century of our era, Irish 
matrons followed the example of their Welsh 
sisters. He remarks — 

“When a mother has produced a male child, she places 
its first food on the point of her husband’s sword, and then 
fant. Prayers 


introduces it gently into the mouth of th 
> may 


are offered up, on the part of the family, that he 
meet his death in war, (Cap. xxii.) 

The earlier testimony of Strabo establishes the 
fact of an infinitely more loathsome feature in the 
Hibernian malade militaire than is to be found in 
the primitive history of the Cymry. “ The in- 
habitants of Ierne,” he says, “are more savage 
than those of Britain, and deem it commendable 
to devour their deceased fathers.” (Lib. iv. c. v. 
§ 5.) The prevailing notion was, apparently, 
that the warlike spirit of the dead could thus be 
made to pass from one body into another. Else- 
where the old Cappadocian philosopher speaks of 
the Caspians and Dirbices acting in a similar 
manner; and Herodotus informs us that the 
Massagete, Padzeans, and Issedonians did the 
but if I rightly remember (for his book 
nowhere offers 


like ; 
is not immediately at hand) he 
explanation of the origin and meaning of the 
isage. This revolting form of cannibalism seems 
to have fallen into desuetude at the dawn of 
civilisation in Europe; but the practice, either as a 
matter of imperative duty or of mere convenience, 
of cutting short the d: ys of the aged and infirm, 
still lingered in more than one quarter of the 
eastern hemisphere long after the introduction of 
Christianity. Aubrey, in his Remains of Gentilism, 
has a brief note upon a certain “ holy maul,” 
which was preserved as a curiosity to his day, 
and which (he leaves his readers to infer) was 
the identical weapon used in a Wiltshire parish 
some time previously for braining the incurably 
sick and aged. The traditional title of this im- 
plement points to the sacredness of the act it was 
destined to effect, 








So faras I know, the cruel practice of aban- 
doning the ailing to their fate, without making 
the smallest effort to relieve their increasing 
necessities or to prolong their days, but, on the 
contrary, to curtail them, is now exclusively con- 
fined to the New World and to a few Polynesian 
families. One circumstance with respect to it, in 
the former locality, is particularly noteworthy, 
and may possibly afford hereafter, or when this 
subject has been more fully investigated than 
hitherto, a clue to the most probable origin of the 
ancient populations on the southern continent 
amongst whom it prevailed, as wellas of those few 
isolated communities amongst whom it still pre- 
vails, It has always been restricted to the terri- 
tories watered by the Orinoco and Maraiion or 
upper Amazon, and to,the coasts of Brazil and that 
portion of the continent which furnishes tributary 
streams to the last-mentioned river. Garcilasso, 
the Spanish historian and a contemporary of the 
conquerors, states that the ancient Peruvians 
indulged in the practice, not only of slaying their 
aged and infirm parents, but of afterwards solemnly 
feasting upon their remains; and according to the 
report of Mr. Clements Markham, the editor of the 
Voyages of Orellana and Acuna, published a few 
years since by the Hakluyt Society, and who has 
himself trodden in the footsteps of those two 
intrepid adventurers, the Cocomas, a wild tribe 
located on the banks of the Maraiion, still make 
it a religious practice to eat the flesh of such aged 
relatives whom they sacrifice, and grind their 
bones into powder which they mix and quaff in a 
fermented liquor. “Is it not better,” they demand 
of the casual and astonished traveller, “to be in- 
side a friend than to be swallowed up by the black 
earth?” It would savour of inequity to accuse 
those secluded people of the want of natural af- 
fection, merely because of this horrid propen- 
sity. They have long since forgotten the real 
origin and purport of the custom and learned only 
to exaggerate it. As the traveller is silent on the 
subject of their general treatment of family connec- 
ions, we may charitably assume that they are solely 
actuated in this particular conduct by superstitious 
motiy Iam disposed to think that in no in- 
stance, whether in ancient or in modern times, was 
the killing of the aged and infirm prompted by 
any other feelings than those of genuine com- 
miseration and kindness. In treating of bar- 
barism the principles of morality, of course, are 
beside the question. My view of the usage is 
countenanced by the present policy of the Nao- 
quapus, a demi-civilised people on the Labrador 
peninsula, who, as in the instance of the ancient 
Britons, act upon the expressed desire of the vic- 
tims themselves, when old age leaves them in- 
capable of exertion. Mr. Hind, in his Explora- 
tions of that country (vol. ii. p- 99) quotes the 
following language of his friend, Mr. M‘Lean :— 
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“I must do them the justice to say that the parent 
himself expresses a wish to depart, otherwise the un- 
natural deed would probably never be committed; for 
they in general treat the old people with much care and 
tenderness.” 

The same observation applies to the Innuits, of 
whom we have an interesting description front 
the pen of Captain Hall, the philanthropic voyager 
in search of the lost crews of the Erebus and 
Terror. That gentleman testifies to the fact of 
the well-meaning intention and affectionate dis- 
og mee of those Arctic people; yet it is, as it 


as been from time immemorial, a custom with | 


them to wall up their aged sick in ice, and 
abandon the poof creatures to their fate. Never- 
theless, they are careful to place within their 
reach a cruse of water and a little food ona platter. 

It is difficult to conjecture, much less explain, 
how such a usage as that in question originated 
in the far distant islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean. By far the most villainous form of it is, 
or was till very lately, practised in Viti, the 
largest of the Fijian group. Perhaps it travelled 
thither vid the Eastern Archipelago, and was in- 
troduced by Malayan voyagers; for, according to 


Marco Polo, he observed the custom among the | 
Battas of Sumatra in the thirteenth century. | 


Thence it is not impossible, I think, to trace it 
northwards to the countries bordering on the 
Indus (see Elphinstone’s Cabul, vol. i. p.45), and 
not so very far removed from the scene of the first 
mention of it by the father of history. 

Wa We Ws 





Will your learned correspondent Prorgssor 
STEPHENS give some of the authorities for a few 
of the “‘ abundant instances” we have of “ monks 
and nuns having been walled up alive”? I have 
made many inquiries for such, and have never 
found anything trustworthy. 

Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


HOUSEHOLD QUERIES. 
(4" S. v. 174.) 

1. It is quite certain that forks were known 
to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, but Mr. Wright 
thinks that they were not used by them for feed- 
ing, but merely for serving. In 1834 one was 
found at Sevington, Wilts, with coins of Ceolnoth, 
Berhtulf, Egbert, Ethelwulf, and Athelstan (.p. 
796 to 890). This is engraved in the Book of 
Days (ii. 573), and is in Lord Londesborough’s 
collection. This might have been used for sacred 
aes but another was found with a knife in 
853, at an Anglo-Saxon burial-ground at Harn- 
ham Hills, near Salisbury (Archeologia, xxxv. 
266) ; another with a bone handle is engraved in 
Akerman’s Pagan Sarondom. But at this time, 


; England in 1814. 


as well as through the Middle Ages, the fork was 

an article of luxury used for eating fruits and 

preserves. In the wardrobe accounts of Edward I, 

“a paire of knives with sheath of silver enamelled, 
| and a fork of chrystal,” are mentioned. In Italy 
| its use is declared in 1330; but it was known to 
the Romans, for one found in the Appian Way is 
engraved by Caylus. Alberti, in Urbis Venete 
Descriptio (Venice, 1626), says that the wife of 
the doze, Domenico Silvio, who flourished in the 
eleventh century, used a golden fork in eating. 
John de Mussis, in the Chrontcon Placentinum, in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, mentions 
| little silver forks as recently introduced luxuries 
| of the people of Piacenza. Mr. Watrer Tuorn- 
| BURY, in “N. & Q.” (8" S. ix. 172) points out 
| how curious it is that Shakespeare never mentions 
forks. 

The following passage in the Travels of Thomas 
Coryate of Odcombe, near Yeovil, 1611, is fre- 
quently quoted as the first mention of forks in 
England : — 

“1 observed a custome in all those Italian cities and 
townes through which I passed, that is not used in any 
other country that [ saw in my travels, neither doe [ 
thinke that any other nation of Christendome doth use 
it, but only Italy. The Ita'ian, and also most strangers 
that are commorant in Italy, doe alwaies at their meales 
use a little forke when they cut their meate. For while 
with their knife, which they hold in one hande, they cut 
the meat ont of the dish, they fasten their forke, which 
they hold in their other hance, upon the same dish; so 
that whatsoever he be that, sitting in the company of any 
| others at meale, should unadvisedly touch the dish of 
meate with his fingers, from which all at the table do cut, 
he will give occasion of offence unto the company as 
having transgressed the lawes of good manners, inso- 
much that for his error he shall be at the least brow- 
beaten, if not reprehended in wordes,” 

Mr. Coryate says that when he used his fork 
in England a gentleman called him furcifer. In 
Ben Jonson's comedy of The Devil ts an Ass the 
custom is called — 

“ The laudable use of forks, 
Brought into custom here, as they are in Italy, 
To th’ sparing o’ napkins.” 
Fynes Moryson, in his Itinerary (1617), and 
| Heylin, in his Cosmography (1652), speak of forks 
as a novelty. Silver forks were introduced into 
Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 





The introduction of forks has been ascribed to 
Thomas Coryat, of whom a notice will be found 
in Collinson’s Somerset (ii. 325). That they came 
into general use abcut his time is probable, but 
I have seen them noted in inventories much 
eailier. G. W. M. 





Your correspondent must be content in the 
present number to have an answer to the first of 
his queries—“ When were forks generally used 
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in this country ?”—leaving “bells” and “ Vaux- | 


hall plates ” for another opportunity. 

It was not until the end of the sixteenth century 
that forks became generally used in England: the 
fashion seems to -— come from Italy. The 


mention of the term fork certainly occurs in early | 


inventories; but its particular use is at the same 


time added as “ pour mangier poires, pour man- | 


gier meures, & pendre les philatitres,” and in one 
instance “& prendre la souppe ou vin.” This last 
would appear not to refer to the fork, according 
to our present acceptation of the word. How- 
ever, one thing is certain, that in the Middle Ages 
the fork was not used at the table to carry food 
to the mouth; they had the knife and the spoon: 
with the latter the liquids were conveyed to the 
mouth; but for fish, meat, and solids they used 
their fingers and knives. 

In the Boke of Kervynge (4.p. 1351) we are 
told: “ Set never on fyshe, flesche, ne fowle more 
than two fyngers and a thombe.” In the ward- 
robe accounts temp. Edw. I. (a.p. 1300) we find : 
“Unum par cultellorum cum manicis argenti ay- 
mellat’ cum uno furchetto de erystallo dat’ per 
Dominam Mariam de Britann’ Comitissam de 
Santo Paulo apud Gaudavum”; and in the in- 
ventory of John Duke of Britanny, 1306: ‘ij 
petiz gameaux et une fourche d'argent A trére 


soupes” ; in that of Piers Gaveston, 1313: “ Trois | 


furchettes Vargent pur mangier poires”; and in 
1363 the Duke of Normandy had “Un saphir 


pour le faire mettre au bout d’une fourchette A | 


prendre axures en une escuelle”; and in the 
Comptes royaux de France, in 1390: “ Pour avoir 
rappareillié une fourchette d'or pour Mad* la 
Duchesse d'Orléans, 4 prendre la souppe ou vin, 
c’est assavoir refait l'un des fourcherons.” In the 
Kalendar of the Exchequer temp. Henry IV. 
(4.D. 1899): “Item un fourche de berill’ garnis 
d’or pur vert gyngivre garnis d'un baleys, j saphir, 
ij petitz perles, pris xx*.” 
the fifteenth century we also have several allu- 
sions to the fork, but not in conjunction with the 
knife. In that of the Duc de Berry, 1416: 
“Quatre fourchettes d'argent & manches de crystal 
dedans un estuy de cuir vj liv.”; and in that of 
the Duc de Bourgogne, 1423: “ Une bien petite 
fourchette d'or & manche tortillié pour mangier 
meures.” 

The perils consequent upon the custom of using 
the fingers instead of forks are humorously told 
by Alex. Barclay in the Cytezen and Uplondysh- 
man. The former is describing a feast at court 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century : — 


= A speciall custome is used them amonge 

No good dish to suffer on borde to be longe; 
If the dish be pleasaunt, either fleshe or fishe, 
Ten handes at once swarme in the dishe ; 
And if it be fleshe, ten knives shalt thou see 
Mangling the fleshe, and in the platter flee ; 


In the inventories of | 





To put there thy handes is perill without fayle, 

Without a gauntlet or els a glove of mayle; 

Among all these knives thou one of both must have, 

Or els it is harde thy fingers whole to save : 

Oft in such dishes in Court it is seene 

Some leave their fingers, eche knife is so keene. 

On a finger gnaweth some hungry glutton, 

Supposing it is a piece of beefe or mutton.” 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century we 
begin to find notices of the use of forks at table. 
A writer temp. Elizabeth (Fynes Moryson’s Itin- 
erary) says:— 

“ At Venice each person is served, besides his knife and 
spoon, with a fork to hold the meat while he cuts it, for 
they deem it ill manners that one should touch it with 
his hand,” 

Another writer about fifty years later, after 
alluding to the use of forks, adds: “ I myself have 
thought it good to imitate the Italian fashion 
since I came home to England.” In a satirical 
work called L’Isle des Hermaphrodites, speaking 
of the court of Henry III. of France (4.p. 1589) :— 

“ Premierement ilshe touchoient jamais la viande avec 
les mains, mais avec des fourchettes, ils la portuient jusque 
dans leur bouche, en allongeant le col et le corps sur leur 
assiette. Ils la prenoient (la salade) avec des fourchettes, 
car il est défendu en ce pays-la de toucher la viande avec 
ses mains, quelque difficile & prendre qu'elle soit et ayment 
mieux que ce petit instrument fourchu touche & leur 
bouche que leurs doigts.” 

Ben Jonson alludes to the introduction of forks 
in The Devil's an Ass: — 

“ Forks! what be they ?” 

To which another answers — 

“ The laudable use of forks 
Brought into custom here, as they are in Italy, 
To th’ sparing of napkins.” 
He tells us also that they were made of silver— 
* Then you must learn the use 
And handling of your silver fork at meals.” 
Foz, iv. 1. 

W. CHAFrers. 


“THE TURKISH SPY.” 
(4" S. v. 175, 286.) 

Is your correspondent T. C. correct in his de- 
scription of the edition to which he refers? I 
considered that I was as well acquainted with the 
bibliography of The Turkish Spy as most people, 
but I certainly never met with an annotated edi- 
tion of it in four volumes published in 1761. 
There must have been at least thirty editions of 
the work issued in this country; but all that I 
have met with, and the number of copies that I 
have met with as a collector has been legion, 
have been printed in eight volumes. There is 


what is styled a ninth volume, but it is a con- 
tinuation by a different author, and only one edigy 
tion of it exists. 


It is a scarce bock, and when 
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my own copy of it comes to hand I purpose to say 
a few words on it in “ N. & Q.” 

Ido not find any edition of The Turkish Spy, 
in four volumes, noticed in the London Catalogue 
of Books, printed in London since 1700 (1773, 
8vo), nor in the list of books published in 1761 
given in the Gentleman's Magazne of 1761. 

Will your correspondent, who writes as if he 
had the volumes before him, be good enough to 
favour us with a copy of the title-page to the first 
volume ? 

The Turkish Spy had a great popularity in this 
country in the first half of the last century, and 
called forth a host of imitators. I remember well 
an old gentleman, whom I knew in my younger 
days, who was emphatically a man of one book, 
having never read any other through. The work 
to which he had devoted himself was The Turkish 
Spy; and he had made himself so much master 
of it as to pass off as a man of considerable know- 
ledge and acquirements amongst his associates, 
and indeed was always looked up to by them as 
an authority whenever historical matters were 
broached. He left me his copy of the work, 
which I have now; but I regret to say that, in 
my hands, it has not been productive of the same 
gratifying results which it occasioned in his. 

Jas, CROSSLEY. 





We have in our library a copy of The Turkish 
Spy, in English, with a curious engraved frontis- 
piece. The title-page runs thus: —- 

“The Eight Volumes of Letters writ by a Turkish 
Spy, who lived Five-and-Forty Years undiscover'd at 
Paris: giving an Impartial Account to the Divan at 
Constantinople of the most remarkable Transactions of 
Europe ; and discovering several Intrigues and Secrets of 
the Christian Courts (especially of that of France), con- 
tinued from the Year 1637 to the Year 1682. Written 
Originally in Arabick, Translated into 
thence into English, and now Published with a Large 
Historical Preface and Index to Illustrate the Whole. 
By the Translator of the First Volume. London: G. 
Strahan and others, M.p.cc.X.t.” 

Perhaps this may be what H. H. is seeking. 

F. Harrison. 

11, Brook Street, Hanover Square. 


Victrms oF THE GuittoTine (4 8, vy. 273.)— 
Some forty years ago, accompanied by Lord Dur- 








Italian, from | 


number was under two thousand. The records 
are'probably accessible to any properly accredited 
inquirer. I remember well a statement of Sanson 
himself, that the current opinion as to the thou- 
sands of those who suffered was altogether errone- 
ous. Even Mr. Carlyle’s estimate will be probably 
found much in excess of the reality. 
Joun Bowrtne, 

Fuike Grevitie, Lorp Brooxe (4 S. y. 274.) 
As one proof among many of the usefulness of 
“N, & Q.,” I may be allowed the pleasure of 
recording that, within four days of the appear- 
ance of my queries on certain points in this 
worthy’s poems, I obtained satisfactory solutions 
of all save one, and that of no great moment. 

In the Paradyse of Daynty Devises (1576 and 
1578) is a copy of plaintive verses headed “ Hauing 
marryed a woorthy Lady and taken away by 
death, he complayneth his mishap.” This is 
signed “F. G.”; and Mr. Corser, in Anglo- 
Poetica, s. n., assigns these initials to our Fulke 
Greville. I should like to have his authority; 
for, confirmed bachelor as he lived and died, the 
title of this melancholic lay—with every allow- 
ance for poetic license—is wholly inapplicable to 
him. Does any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” know 
of a contemporary assignation of the verses to 
Fulke Greville? If the authorship could be 
authenticated to him it should serve as a key, 
along with “Ceelica,” to an untold chapter of 
romance in his life. Further, I have utterly 
failed, though helped of many, to come on a copy 
of Martin Peerson’s Moftects (1630), containing 
“mourning song” on the death of our Lord 
Brooke. ~This I much wish. Again, I shall be 
grateful for early and direct answers. 

A. B. GrosaRt. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


“Fatt” ror “Avroumn” (3° 8, vii. 179; 4 


S. v. 20, 186, 236.)—I believe that the reply of 
Erato Hrits is the first notice that has been 


| taken of my query under the first reference above, 


ham, Mr. Edward Ellen, and Mr. Dawson Damer, | 


I had an opportunity of examining the records, 
kept by M. Sanson at his private house, of all the 
executions by the guillotine which had taken 
ome at Paris during and since the French revo- 
ution, There is a procés-verbal of each kept in 
admirable order, and duly signed by the officials 
who assisted at the executions. We were much 
struck with the current exaggerations as to the 
numbers of victims, and I have little doubt that 
Mr. Carlyle is right in asserting that the whole 


| 








signed St. T. It would be an endless task to 
search through books for instances of the use of 
the word fall in this sense; but the few already 
given are enough for my original purpose, which 
was to show that Latham was wrong in calling it 
American. Iam able, however, to add one more 
illustration from the Milk-maid’s Mother's An- 
swer, in Walton’s Compleat Angler : — 
“ The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 

To wayward Winter reckoning yields. 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring but sorrow’s fall.” 

See also, Good Order Established in Pennsil- 
vania and New Jersey, by Thomas Budd, 1685, 
passim. Budd was an Englishman, probably from 
Somersetshire. THos, STEWARDSON, JUN. 

Philadelphia. 
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It appears to me that the question of the word 
fall, in the sense of autumn, is sufficiently de- 


‘cided by the well-known maxim of “ old wives” 


almost all over England, that it is good to be 
bled and to take physic in the spring and the fall. 
Who has not many times heard this, whatever 
may be his opinion of its wisdom or expediency ? 

; F. C. H. 

ConTemporaRY PortTraIt oF MARY QUEEN 

or Scots: Burnine or ALLoa Hovss, bre. : 
Erskine Famity Boox-prate (48. vy. 111,236.) 
I have in my library two volumes, purchased 
some twenty years ago, of White Kennet’s Col- 
lection of Histories of England, in each of which 
are the two rare book-plates alluded to by your 
correspondents J. M. and Dr. Dawson-DvFrFIELp. 
They are all perfect, and on the title-page of the 
first volume is the autograph signature of the 
Earl of Mar, written in a fine bold hand. Within 
the upper cover of each volume is a view of the 
tower of Alloa, within an oval resting on a plinth, 
over which hangs a label or ribbon, on which is 
printed “The Tower of Alloa built prior to,” 
and detached, underneath the plinth, the date 
“1315.” At the bottom, within the oval, ap- 
parently leaning against or engraved on a rock, 
relieved by a little foliage, are the arms of 
Erskine—Ar. a pile sa. with crest and supporters, 
the latter being two griffins. I am unable to de- 
tect the name of the engraver. Within the back 
covers are perfe ct impressions of the other book- 
plate mentioned. This design is also within an 
oval, and consists of a shield hanging by a ribbon 
from the branch of a tree, whereon are two oval 
shields couchant, resting on a plinth similar to 
the one above described. The dexter shield is 
charged with the arms of the earldom of Mar— 
Az. a bend between six cross crosslets fitchée or, 
surmounted by an earl’s coronet and supported 
by a lion gu. The sinister shield bears the arms 
of the family of Erskine—Ar. a pale sa., sur- 
mounted by a circlet, and the motto “Je pense 
plus,” and supported by a griffin gu. On a ribbon, 
across the bottom of the shield, is the following 
motto: “ Unione (1436) Fortior.” The yolumes 
are in the original calf binding. 

If this should chance to fall under the notice of 
any one who may possess the third volume of this 
set, I should like to purchase it. I value it only 
for the book-plates, having another and somewhat 
better copy of Kennet. Joun MAcLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 





; Veronica (4 §, y. 148, 214.) — Is it not pos- 
sible that this genus may have been originally 
dedicated to the saint whose name it bears? 
Similar instances of dedication are not wanting, 
and its introduction in the Middle Ages renders 
this not improbable. At the same time some of | 
the popular English names for V. Chamedrys | 


Jirineachd, ‘ faithfulness’ ; ” 


tend to support the derivations given in the British 
Flora. “ Remember-me” and “ forget-me-not ” 
correspond in sentiment with “ the modern Gaelic 
and in confirmation of 
the latter derivation, which Hooker and Arnott 
consider as “ obviously the correct one,” may be 
cited “‘ Angels’ eyes ” and “God's eye,” two Deyon 
names for this lovely little plant. 
James BRITTEN. 

Witty, Brisnorp or Srpon (4% 8. v. 200.) — 
As Chichester was a cathedral of secular canons, 
no Austin canon could have been dean. Before 
Patten, John Croucher as dean, succeeded in 1425, 
having been canon and prebendary of Wisborough 
prebendal stall since 1418. He was afterwards 
warden of St. Mary’s Hospital. (MS. Harl. 
6973, fol. 6; Reg. Chichele, fol. 289.) 

I may add that John Patten, brother of Bishop 
Waynflete, Bachelor of Canon Law of Oxford 
1448, and Archdeacon of Surrey 1447, was the 
successor of Croucher in 1460 (Pa. Ro. 38 Hen. 
VL. MS. Harl. 6963, fol. 57). For an account of 
his funeral, see Gentleman’s Mag. (N.8.), ii. 588. 
Chandler erroneously gives the date 1425. 

William Sidon., suffragan to Waynflete, was 
Prior of Mottisfont, Hants, 1459-86. 

Mackenziz E. C. Waxcort, B.D., F.S.A. 

Smitu Famiies, Scottanp (4 S. vy. 63, 212.) 
Gow (Gael. Gobh), or Smith, was the name of a 
family dependent on, or belonging to, the High- 
land clan Chattan. It seems likely that Joshua 
Smith of Stokepark, mentioned by Mr. Moopy 
(p. 212), was a descendant of this family from his 
arms, the second and third quarters of which bear 
respectively “‘a ship at sea, close-reefed ”—the 
original arms of the kin of clan Chattan—and “ a 
panther (? mountain cat) sejant.” Tradition has it 
that the progenitor of the Gows or Smiths of this 
clan was Henry the Smith—immortalised by Sir 
Walter Scott in The Fair Maid of Perth—whose 
prowess helped to secure the victory to his side 
in the clan-battle on the North Inch of Perth in 
1396. If this is correct, “Marte et ingenio” 
would be a most appropriate motto for his family, 


| as testifying both to his valour and to his excel- 


lence in his vocation, A. M. 8. 
Corrte Famiry (48. vy. 90, 212.)—The fol- 
lowing, the result of careful research, although it 
differs from Lysons’ account of this family, is 
nevertheless correct. Sir Elias Cotel, man-at- 
arms in the times of Edward I. IL. and IIL., was 
a Somersetshire knight, and possessor of the 
manor of Camerton in that county from 1272 to 
1324, and to which he succeeded as heir to Sir 
William Cotel, grandson of Sir Robert Cotel, who 
had that manor presented to him, before the year 
1120, by Herlewir, Abbot of Glastonbury (Col- 
linson’s Somerset, iii. 330). Sir Elias Cotel, who 
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appears not to have had any previous connection 
with Devonshire, married Margery, one of the 
co-heiresses of Thomas Peverell, and resided at 
Sampford, where he died in 1337, leaving a 
danghter and heiress Editha, at that time thirty 
years of age, wife of Sir Oliver de Dynham, Kat. 
(Ing. p. m., 10 Edw. III, No. 54). It is there- 
fore clear that the Cottells, for so they spelt the 
name, of Yeolmbridge and North Tawton ( Heralds’ 
Visitation of Devon, 1562, 1620, &c.), were not 
the descendants of this knight as stated by Lysons. 
They were probably descended from a younger 
branch of Cotele of Cotele on the Tamar, Corn- 
wall; the main line of which family became 
extinct in 1353 by the marriage of Hillaria, 
daughter and heiress of William de Cotele, 
with William de Edgecumbe (Lysons’ Cornwall, 
downy and pedigree of the Mount Edgecumbe 
amily). The arms of Cotele of Cotele—Or a 
bend gules—were the same as those of Sir Elias 


Cotel and the Cotels of Camerton, Somerset. I | 
therefore incline to the belief that a younger | 


branch of the latter family settled at Cotele before | Pracor, in his copious references to the biblio- 


the thirteenth century, gave name to that place, 

and was the ancestor of the Cottells of Yeolm- 

bridge and North Tawton, and all others of that 

name in Devon and Cornwall. C. 
Brixton, 8.W. 


Yorxsurre Battap: “Sappre to Rages” (4 
8. iv. 206, 323, 374, 488, 549; v. 212.)—Mr. W. 
H. Logan is informed that the name was not 
given by me. It was attached to the MS. written 
and handed to me by the late Mr. Thomas Atkin- 
son of Linton, who was not a peasant, as Mr. 
Loean thinks, but a yeoman-farmer residing on 


and cultivating his own patrimonial little pro- | 


y=a Craven “statesman.” The song is so 
well known in the Dales, that I could have ob- 


tained without any difficulty fifty other copies or | 


more. The name in my little book is the only 
one ever bestowed in our dales. What is Mr. 
Lo@an’s reading of the line — 

“ I can give these old bones a root” ? 


Mr. Atkinson always doubted its correctness. 
I have heard professional singers sing rout, but 
one word is quite as puzzling as the other. Mr. 
Atkinson, though convinced that root was a mis- 
take, could not suggest a better word. If the 
copy of 1796 can stop this “hole in the ballad,” 
I shall be glad to have the amendment performed. 

James Henry Dixon. 

Sir Wittram Roeser, Knr. (4" S, iv. 167, 


342, 545; v. 97, 214.)—W. E. wilfully perverts | 


my meaning. I cited the testing clause of the 
marriage contract, as he well knows, to vindicate 
wy statement in regard to a person named Thomas 
Meik and a property called Marywell, the authen- 
ticity of which his interrogatory seemed covertly 
to impugn. What, therefore, W. E. says about 





——— 


“not being concerned with the fortunes of Mrs, 
Kathrin Roger,” &c., suggests some idea in the 
mind of your correspondent not hinted at by me. 
W. E.’s other ence are unanswerable; which 
it has been said, is the happy property of all 
remarks sufficiently wide of the purpose. © 
. C. Roezr, 

G. E. Inwan (4 S. v. 225.)—I think that 
G. E. Inman must be my mother’s first cousin, 
George Ellis Inman—a young man of great pro- 
mise, who died about thirty years ago under most 
distressing circumstances. [He published a small 
volume of poems which I remember to have read 
some years ago, and was the author of many 
songs. “My Native Hills” was set to music by 
Sir H. Bishop; “ The Lad I love is o’er the Sea,” 
and “ Wake, wake, my Love!” were set to music 
by Raffuelle Angelo Wallis. G. E. Inman also 
supplied to the last composer the libretto for his 
opera of the Arcadians, C. W. Perry, 

Wellington College. 


Tue Guitiotine (4" S. v. 145, 231.)—Mr. 


graphy of the guillotine, omits to mention that 

Beatrice Cenci was executed by such an engine. 

At Rome, I think, it was called the “ cavalletto,” 
| from the executioner’s assistant straddling across 
the patient’s shoulders to hold him down. The 
wretched Cenci’s execution was in this respect (so 
Stendhal tells us) very unseemly. Again, I have 
not yet seen it mentioned in “N. & Q.” that the 
government, in 1746-7, contemplated putting Lord 
Lovat to death by means of a machine resembling 
a guillotine. The proposed instrument is en- 
graved in a contemporary number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. Why the idea was abandoned 
I do not know. One cause assigned was that 
Lord Lovat objected to be executed save “asa 
gentleman ”—at the block ; but numbers of Scot- 
tish noblemen and gentlemen had suffered by the 
“ maiden.” G, A. Sata. 


A dealer in old iron and other cast-away articles, 
residing at Lyons, found two days ago, amongst a 
lot of miscellaneous matters sold to him, a small 
copper case containing two autograph letters 
from Dr. Guillotin to Robespierre, dated Lyons, 
January 7, 1792, detailing the advantages, promp- 
titude, and absence of pain in the punishment of 
death effected by the guillotine, which he had 
| just invented. In one of these letters he re- 
| quests him to ask Danton to send in a favourable 
report to the Legislative Assembly, and to speak 
himself in favour of the invention. The second 
| letter is one of thanks to Robespierre for having 

supported his application to the Assembly. It 
| bears the date of March 27, 1792; exactly one 
| week having elapsed since the guillotine had been 
| adopted as an instrument of death, and thanks 
| voted to the inventor. The general opinion that 
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Dr. Guillotin was one of the first victims of the, 
terrible instrument is an error, as he died a natural 
death on May 26, 1814, at the age of seventy-six. 
The two letters in question, and the copper case, 
were immediately purchased from the dealer for 
fifteen francs. The above account appeared some 
time since in the Morning Star. 
CHARLES VIVIAN. 
41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


To the books mentioned by Mr. Hopexrn as 
containing early illustrations of this instrument 
may be added a curious and rare German tract, 
which gives an account of the execution of Sir 
Thomas More. The date is 1536, but it is with- 
out place or printer's name. The title is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Ein glaubwirdige anzay- | gung des tods Herrn 
Tho-| me Mori, vnnd andrer treffenlicher | miinner inn 
Engelland, ge- | schehen im jar M.p.xxxv.” 

There are two woodcuts of the execution, one 
on the title-page, the other at the end of the 
tract. In the former the axe is represented as 
sliding between two upright posts, and is drawn 
up by cords. In the latter the executioner is 
merely placing with one hand a wedge-like axe- 
head on the neck of the victim, while in the other 
he holds over his shoulder a long and heavy 
mallet, with which he is prepared to drive the 
axe home. WitiiaM Axpis Wrieat. 

Cambridge. 


MeprazvaL Anacuronism (4@ §S,. vy. 198.) — 
The French translation of Gen. iv. 21 mentions 
the “ violon” where we have the harp. Montfau- 
con’s figure of the Ainura is like a fiddle, but still 
more like a guitar. As Jubal invented the hand- 
ling (ODA, tophais) of the harp, it may be pre- 
sumed that he did not play on it with a plectrum 
or bow, nor did David in dispelling the moody fits 
of Saul (1 Sgm. xvi. 23). Josephus explains 
(Ant., vii. 12,3) the «wpa (= Hebrew kindr) as 
having ten strings, and being played on with a 
plectrum (réwrera: mAtKTpy), whilst the vdBra 
(= Hebrew nevel) had twelve musical notes 
($@éyyous), and was 
It is probable that Josephus did not understand 
music, as he names no other stringed instruments, 
of which there were several in his time; and I 
think it was the kindr (harp) that was played on 
by the fingers, and the nevel (psaltery) that was 
played with a plectrum. My chief reason is that 
3,L¢ (4inaraton) in Arabic means any kind of 
J 
musical instrument struck by the hand, as the 
cithara, chelys, and tympanum. (Simon's Lexicon, 
by Eichhorn, voce 33.) The most ancient form 


of the kinér, according to Jerome, was an in- 
verted Greek delta, v. The nevel had a more com- 





Pama upon by the fingers. | 
Cc 





bottle, particularly a wine-bottle ([s. xxx. 14 
Lam. iv. 2, Jer. xiii. 12, xlviii. 12); metaphori- 
cally (Job xxxviii. 37) celestial bottles (= rain- 
clouds). The Greeks have preserved the name in 
vdBia, The kindr was the respectable instrument; 
the nevel, from its derivation, is connected with 
folly, wickedness, and obscenity. The plectrum 
was not a bow, the latter being a modern inven- 
tion for sustaining the sound. When the modern 
fiddle is to be struck with the finger instead of 
the bow, the direction is pizzicato = pinch. 
z. f Buckton. 


Has not Gzorez Lioyp’s memory misled him 
in ascribing to the Bible what was in reality The 
Dance of Death? In— 

“The Dance of Death, through the various Stages of 
Human Life. By John Holbein, Painter (par David 
Deuchar, 1786). London, 1811,”— 
plate 3 is “The Expulsion from Paradise.” Our 
first parents are driven out by the angel, preceded 
by Death, who is playing on the fiddle, and shows, 
by dancing, the joy he feels for his triumph. 

SAMUEL SHaw. 

Andover. 


Hoxrep Stongs (4 S, v. 189, &c.)—I have not 
Hone’s Table Book at hand; but, unless my 
memory fail me, I think that in that work was an 
account of some stones (huge blocks) near Sutton 
in Craven. They were probably Druidical. One 
of them was, I believe, called Navarstone ; another 
was Kidstone; a third was Hitchingstone. I forget 
the name of the fourth. The largest stone had a 
hole or basin on the top. I shall feel obliged by 
a communication to aN. & Q.” from some one 
who has recently visited the spot—the table-land 
of a high hill—and who can give some idea as to 
the etymology of the above names. An annual 
feast or festival used to be held there, called 
“ Hitchingstone Feast.” Is it still holden; and 
if so, at what particular season? What is the 
nature of the sports and diversions? An answer 
to the above queries will much oblige the editor 
of Stories of the Craven Dales.* 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


DacrTateE Bett (4 S. vy. 90, 238.) —This must be 
a local word; but the custom is not at all uncom- 
mon to ring the little bell (in some places called the 
ting tang), or parson’s bell, immediately after the 
chiming for service, until the minister begins—a 
relic, it may be, of the Sante bell. Mr. HEtspr 
says this little bell is rung after the ringing on 
Sundays and holidays. Perhaps he is not aware 
that ringing before services is peculiar to the 
northern counties. In other parts of England 





* A new and much enlarged edition has long been 
preparing ; but it is not yet in a proper state for the 


plicated form, and the word is used for a vessel, | Press. 
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the more correct use obtains, that of chiming the 
bells; for, as it occurs in an old poem — 
“ To call the folk to church in time we chime ; 
When joy and mirth are on the wing we ring.” 

In places where the bells are rung before the 
services it is too often painfully found that, when 
the ting tang begins, or the parson walks in, the 
ringers walk out; but such unseemly conduct 
rarely takes place when the bells are chimed for 
the services. H, T. Exrtacomse. 


At Gadshill, Isle of Wight, there is a small 
bell lodged in a niche close under the point of the 
gable of the south transept. I was told, when | 
visited the place about three years ago, that the 
sexton began ringing this bell as soon as he saw 
the clergyman coming. I did not hear that it 
had any particular designation. Z. Z. 


SNAKES CONSPICUOUS BY THEIR ABSENCE (4 
S. iv. 561; v. 50, 51, 101, 186.)—In connection 
with the above subject, I venture to send you the 
following quotation, which I have no doubt will 
be of interest to many of your readers. It is 
taken from Lambard’s Perambulation of Kert, 
p- 78, ed. 1576, where it occupies a prominent 

osition, that the words “No snakes in 
Tanet,” printed in the margin, instantly struck 
my eye on casually turning over the pages of the 
book, Lambard says :— 

** Julius Solinus (in his description of England) saith 
thus of Tanet: Thanatos nullo serpitur angue, et aspor- 
tata inde terra angues necat. There be no snakes in 
Tanet (saith he), and the earth that is brought from 
thence will kill them. But whether he wrote this of any 
sure understanding that he had of the quality of the 
soyle, or onely by coniecture at the woord @dvaros, 
which in Greeke signifieth death, or killing, I wote not, 
and much less dare I determine, bycause hitherto neither 
I myselfe haue heard of any region hereabout (onely 


80 


| account for my 


Ireland excepted) which beareth not both snakes and | 


other venemous wormes.. . 
2. H. W. Dunxr. 
Greenwich. 


Docror Keats (4 8. y. 167.)\—One night in 
1789 or 11 90—the thereafter plagosus Orbilius of 
Eton being then a red-headed and ready-handed 
sixth-form boy—I was fagging down the dark and 
steep staircase between the upper and lower rooms, 
with a table on my head for the service of the 
sixth-form supper. Descending immediately be- 
hind me, Keate extemporarily translated Juvenal’s 
Accipe calcem, and sent me, table and all, “in- 
verse” as Shelley's eagle,* to the stair-foot. The 
appearance of my blackened and battered visage 
at the regular night-roll was consequently impos- 








* May I travel out of the record—not to question 
Mr. Rosserrt’s substitution of the trochaic “ inverse” 
forthe iambic “in verse—but to invit his restoration of 
the metre, which is still as immetrical as any of Cowley’s 
dislocations ? not that I think this aquiline simile to be 
opere@ pretium, 








sible; but the head master, Doctor Davies, having 
especial reasons for investigating cases of absence, 
I was brought before him, when Keate (gently for 
once) laid his hand on my shoulder and bade me 

y sad plight, as, more warily than 
truly, I did, with “It was an accident, sir.* Fo}. 
lowing me out of the lower chamber, he hissed jn 
my ear, “ Well for you that you did, or” (with q 
jurament which I need not repeat) “ I would have 
broken every bone in your body.” E. L.S. 
Font Inscription: A Parryopr 
S. xii. 116, 218, 235, 274.)—On this theme | 
must now “sing small.” I have just seen the 
font itself, and ascertained beyond a doubt that 
the inscription is rightly given in Stretchley’s 
History— 


eu 


NEWARK 
(3" 


ne rei nati funt bor DEO@ fonte renati. 

I was misled by the rubbing, which in conse- 
quence of a little ornament issuing from the t yp 
of the « in bor, certainly looks as much like in as 
anything. Actual inspection of the font may 
satisfy any one that the above is the true reading. 
This confirms my experience that in many cases 
we must see either the original or a good cast or 
photograph to be sure of our reading. A rubbing 
is generally reliable as far as it goes, but may 
now and then, by reason of inequalities of surface, 
&c., present misleading phenomena. J.T.F. 

Winterton, near Brigg. 


Duke or Scnompenre (4 §S. iv. 540; yv. 100, 
187.)— The document mentioned in my note 
respecting the name of Schomberg refers to the 
Italian campaign of 1692-3, and gives Duke 
Charles’s plans for the siege of Susa, the occupa- 
tion of Dauphiny, and the defence of Savoy, Xc., 
but does not state where the duke was at the 
time. The paper is in French; and though the 


| details are, in a military point of view, interesting, 


they are not perhaps sufficiently so to general 
readers, or I would with pleasure have sent you 
a transcript for “N. & Q.” If, however, Cot. 
PonsonBy would like to see the original, and will 
favour me by stating where I can address the 
document to him for perusal, I shall be happy to 
send it, together with the letter of Duke Armand, 
which I also referred to in my former communi- 
cation. Henry Portes. 
No. 1, Swan Walk, Chelsea. 


Your correspondents who have been inquiring 
into the history of the Schomberg family may be 
interested, if they have not already met with 
them, in the following notes from the registers of 
Westminster Abbey and St. James’s, Piccadilly: 

Baptism, 1692.—* Mary Schonberg, of Mainhardt, and 
Caroline, Duke and Dutchess of Leinster, April 20, born 
Mar. 16.” (St. James's.) 

Burials, 1710.—* Carolina, daughter of Duke Sehom- 


bergh, June 22.” 
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1713. “Charles Marquis of Harwich, son of Duke 
Schombergh, Oct. 14.” 

1719. “Maynhard Duke Schomberg, Aug. 4; died at 
Hillingdon 5 July.” (Westminster Abbey.) 
HERMENTRUDE. 


James Tetrer: “Parcy Resp” (3 S. xii. 
242, 362, 451, 583; 4% S. i. 108, 249.)—In a 
biography of Sir Walter Scott (I believe from the 
pen of Doctor Chambers) it is asserted that on 
one of the shelves in the library at Abbotsford 
was a MS. ballad labelled by Sir Walter as “ The 
old Ballad of Parey Reed, presented by James 
Telfer.” In another work (of which I forget the 
name) it was also stated that Mr. Telfer gave 
the ballad to Sir Walter on condition that it should 
not be printed. What has become of the Abbots- 
ford MS.? Was it the old traditional ballad, or 
the improved version of Telfer? I suspect it 
was the modern copy, and the reason of the pro- 
hibition imposed on Sir Walter by Telfer was a 
fear that the “public at large” might be found 
more acute than was the “‘ Ariosto of the North”! 
If the Abbotsford MS. be still in existence, there 
can be no reason now why it should not see the 
light. . 

In Rokeby, canto i. stanza 20, Scott says :— 

“ Do not my native dales prolong 
Of Percy Reed the tragic song, 
Trained forward to his bloody fall 
By Girsonfield that treacherous Hall ?” 

If the Abbotsford MS. should turn out to be 
the old traditional verses, its publication will 
show what Telfer added when he printed his 
“The Death of Parcy Reed.” 

James Henry Drxon. 

3YRONIANA (4S. iv. 157.) —The Apology for 
Don Juan was written by the Rev. John W. 
Thomas, subsequently known as a translator of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia into triple-rliymed Eng- 
lish, under the title of The Trilogy; and author 
of Poems on Sacred, Classical, Medieval, and 
Modern Subjects. The Apology for Don Juan, 
which was published in the lifetime of Lord 
Byron, is.a humorous review of his latest work, 
and closely copies its rhythm and style. It lauds 
the poetic genius of the noble bard, but covertly 
yet severely reprehends the licentiousness and 
scepticism displayed in Don Juan. A second edi- 
tion of the Apology, with Stanzas on the Death of 
Lord Byron, was published in 1825 by William 


Booth, Duke Street, Manchester Square; and a | 


third edition, with a third canto, in 1850 by Par- 

tridge and Oakey. The poem is now out of print. 
’ S. H, 
Elmfield. 


Tre Portvevesr Foot Rearwent: Eart or 
Lirrorn’s Rrorment (4 S. y. 91.) — Major- 
General Count de Marton had a warrant to be 


Earl of Lifford from King William IIL., but the 
‘ 
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patent never passed the seals, and was not allowed. 
He was styled Earl of Lifford for life. 

The following notices of his military employ- 
ments will be found in Narcissus Luttrell’s His- 
torical Relation of State Affairs under the several 
dates annexed : — 


“1698. Thursday, 19 July. ’Tis said the Lord Auver- 
querk’s son will be made an English earl, and Count 
Marton, son to the late Count Du Roy and colonel of a 
regiment of French refugees, will be made Earl of Ly- 
ford in Ireland. 

“1703. Thursday, 15 July. Three regiments more are 
to be raised, viz. one of horse, to be commanded by the 
Lord Lyford, and 2 of foot by the Marquesse of Miremont 
and Montaudre, * 

“1704. Thursday, 6 July. The Queen has sign’d com- 
missions for raising two regiments of French refugee 
dragoons to be commanded by the Earl of Gallway and 
the Lord Lyford to serve in Portugal. 

— rT Saturday, 23 September. We hear the Hon 
Mr’ Fairfax is to have a commission to raise a regiment 
of foot in Yorkshire ; and two are to be raised in Ireland, 
one of dragoons and one of foot; the 1** to be commanded 
by the Lord Lyford, the other by Colonel Butler. 

"#1706. Thursday, 16 May. The regiment of Lord Lyf- 
ford, who laid down his commission, not being willing to 
serve under the Marquesse of Guiscard, is given to Coll. 
Vyner, lately made a brigadeer.” 

Rozpert MALcomson. 

Carlow. 


PoTATOES INTRODUCED INTO Enenanp (4% S, 
iv. 436, 568.) — The following extract from V. 
Duruy’s Histoire de France, ii. 474, Paris, 1860, 
gives a curious account of the introduction of 
potatoes into France : — 

“La pomme de terre, transportée du Pérou des le xvie 

i était accuscée de donner la lépre ou tout au moins 
des fievres. Parmentier en fit l’analyse chimique en 
1778, et obtint d’ensemencer 54 arpeats de la plaine des 
Sablons jusque-ld d'une stérilité absolue. On le traitait 
de fou; mais la plante poussa, les fleurs parurent; il en 
fit un bouquet qu'il presenta au roi, et Louis XVI mit une 
l La cause de la pomme de 








de ces fleurs & sa boutonniére. 
terre ¢tait cacnée.” 

CHARLES VIVIAN. 
41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Fararity or Sueepr on Hoty Istanp (48. 
iv. 216.)—The plant which Srorr refers to is pro- 
bably sundew (Drosera), butterwort ( Pingmcula 
vulgaris), or Hydrocotyle vulgaris. Of the first of 
these Gerarde says: “ It is called in the northern 
parts red-rot, because it rotteth sheepe”; the 
second is called in Moray rot-grass, and on the 
Eastern Border district sheep-rot ; and the third is 
called by the author above-quoted “ sheep-killing 


| pennigrasse” (Pennyrot), “and in the North Coun- 





trey white-rot ”; in “ Northfolke it is called flowk- 
woort.” This last-named plant, which is most 
probably the one intended by Srort, took its name 
from the entozoic parasites on the liver, known as 
flukes, to which sheep affected with the rot are 
subject, There is no evidence to show that any 
of the plants mentioned are ever eaten by sheep; 
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but their abundance in boggy ground, which is 
well known to favour the production of liver rot 
in those animals, has doubtless caused their asso- 
ciation with the disease. James Britten. 


| 


| 


AvTocrarus or Litmocrapnas (4" S. y. 224.) | 


Your correspondent De Moravta is something in 


the position of the gentleman who offered for sale tena, 
| penny each. “ Pan-pipes,” made of common water- 


to a Jew a stone supposed to be a diamond. The 
Jew produced a bit of candle and a blow-pipe, 
saying “ Now, ma tear, if it ish not a diamond it 
ewill not be hurt in de leasht; but if it ish a dia- 
mond it will all be blown away in gash.” In other 
words, any test which will demonstrate that the 
autographs in question are in writing ink will do 
so by destroying the ink itself. 
De Moravia to apply to a very small portion of 
the sus 
lime, which will either quite remove or nearly 
bleach any ordinary writing ink, but has no action 
on the greasy carbon ink used by lithographers. 
A powerful magnifying glass will also enable a 


I should advise | 


cted writing a solution of chloride of | 


pretty accurate opinion to be formed by showing | 


the granular character of most writing reproduced 
by lithography. Harry Narrer Draper. 
Dublin. 
ENcROACHMENTS OF Lanp anp Sea (4 S. vy. 
224.)\—Henny H. Howorrn will find an article, 
by M. Emile de Lavelaye, on the encroachments 


in Holland, and the precautions taken against | 
them, in Za Revue des Deux Mondes, September | 


15, 1863, 2nd period, vol. xvii. entitled “ L’Eco- 
nomie Rurale en Neerlande.”’ 
Idem. November 15, vol. xlviii. contains an 


article, by M. Elisée Reclus, on “ Le Littoral de | 


la France” ; ch. iii. “Les plages et le bassin d’Arca- 
jon,” on the above subject. CHartes VIVIAN. 
41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Joun Hawkrns, M.D.: Queen or Bonemta: | 


Dr. Joun More (4 S, v. 224.)—What relation 
(if any) between this Dr. More and another, of 
whom I have an engraved portrait with a hat on, 
a long beard, and furred coat or gown—IonaNnNES 
Morus EBoRACENSIS ANGLUS THEOL : ET PHILO- 
Lo@us oB1IT 1592, and underneath— 

“ Ergo age Magne mori nil tandem More morare, 

Hic totus vives, nescis More mori” ? 
P. A. Lh. 

John Hawkins was one of the sons of Sir 
Thomas Hawkins, Knight, of Nash Court, Bough- 
ton-under-Blean, Kent, and brother of Sir Thomas 
Hawkins of musical celebrity. John married 
Frances Power, of Blechington, Oxfordshire, and 
had a son Francis. Anthony Wood calls John 
Hawkins “ an ingenious brother doctor of Physic 
in London.” G. F. D. 


Oaten Prres, etc. (4 S. v. 147, 237.) — 
Straw pipes, or flutes or clarinets—for I hardly 
know what to call them—are common enough in 








when a boy. Any straw will do—wheat, oat, rye, 
&c.—no matter. The notes are the same as those 
of the old keyless military fife—an instrument, I 
believe, now laid aside for piccolo and octave flutes, 
I remember, many years ago, an old Oxfordshire 
man who used to pay an annual visit (after har- 
vest) to London, and who sold oaten pipes at a 


reeds, are also common enough in many country 
places; but they require more labour, calculation, 
and care in the making than the straw instru- 
ments do. I see no reason to — that our 
rustic instruments were suggested by the avena of 
Virgil. 

The “ shepherd's pipe” reminds me of the story 
told of a London alderman’s daughter, who dur- 
ing the poetic pastoral rage went as far as Salis- 
bury plain to hear a shepherd's = After a 
little trouble she found a real shepherd, and ac- 
costing him said, ** But where’s your pipe?” He 
answered, “Miss! 1 left it at home, ’cause I 
ain't got no baccy”! STEPHEN Jackson. 


Thanking your correspondents Mr. Lioyp and 
Mr. Oaktey for their answers to the above query, 
I trust I may be excused for saying that they 
have not quite solved the difficulty. It is doubt- 
less possible to produce a sound from an oat-stalk 
in the way Mr. Lioyp describes, but not, I think, 
a succession of notes which could be properly 
called a tune. And even granting this latter sup- 
position, can we imagine that full-grown men 
could amuse themselves through a long summer 
day by making noises of this sort, especially when 
we know that the fields and the streams would 
easily afford them reeds and stalks of a more con- 
venient nature? Lucretius (v. 1378, fol.), describ- 
ing the origin of pastoral music, mentions the 
cicuta (hemlock) and the calami (river-reeds) ; 
Theocritus has the dévat, nadauds, and odpryt (Pan's 
pipes, Lat. fistula), each of which would really 
make a musical instrument. The use of avena is 
later (Ovid, Virgil, Tibullus, &c.). The passage 
from Virgil (£cl. iii. 25-27) proves nothing, as 


_ stipula is there purposely used in contempt: the 


one from Ovid (7yist. v. 10, 25), though probably 


| conclusive as to the pitch, leaves the question of 


avena open, until it be decided on other grounds. 
My own present opinion is, that avena was secon- 
darily used for any tube or pipe,* irrespective of 
size; that Virgil, &c., took advantage of this de- 
rived meaning to apply the word to shepherds 
pipes; and that the English poets (not recog- 
nising this fact) translated the word in its primary 
sense of “ oat,” regardless of the incongruity with 
fact involved in such a rendering. The question 
how far a poet, in imitating the ancient classical 
writers, is authorised in taking such a license, 





* It is so used by Pliny (xix. 1, and xxiv. 18) of stalks 
our harvest fields, and I have made them myself | of other plants, not oats. 
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appears to me to be one of literary interest ; and 

it might not be difficult to find similar instances 

with regard to the use of other words and phrases, 
besides the one now under consideration. 

C. 8. I. 

Pantomime CHaracters (4 S. vy, 193.)— 

“ Parlez plus haut; nous sommes entre nous, et 

rsonne ne nous écoute.” This reminds me of | 

iszt and young Herman giving a concert once at 

Geneva some thirty-five years ago. From some un- 

| 

‘ 


accountable reason, very few people attended ; when 
the great composer, vexed at this seeming want 
of taste on the part of the Genevese, came forward 
and said, pointing 2t tie empty seats: “ Si quel- 
ques-uns de ces messieurs et de ces dames dési- 
raient danser . . . tl y a de la place! M. Herman 
est au piano.” Of course, after such a sortie, 
those that were there soon made their erit. It 
also reminds me of an American comedian, who, 
from the same motive, thus addressed the audi- 
ence: “ Why is this house like a half-moon? 
...+ Give itup? Because it is never full.” 
P. A. L. 

Cuartes Kemptz anp Youne (4" S, v. 198.) 
“Did they ever interchange ag so much to 
their mutual disadvantage?” Yes, they did; and 
I well recollect seeing in 1830 or '31, for the gifted 
Miss Fanny Kemble’s benefit, her worthy father 
Charles Kemble performing Pierre to Young’s 
Jaffier. I still possess a lithograph I purchased 
at the time of Charles Kemble in that part, aftera 
drawing of the costume Sir Thos. Lawrence made 
for him. I remember the acting of both, but 
I cannot admit “the thin, youthful” voice of 
Kemble. If I mistake not, it was on the same 
night I saw Miss Kemble and Macready in the 
School for Scandal. With regard to the inter- 
change of parts, that has happened pretty fre- 
quently. At Boston, in 1828, I saw the American 
tragedian Edwin Forrest, and an English actor, 
Cooper I think, perform alternately in two con- 
secutive nights the parts of Othello and Iago. 
And the same year in London, I saw Madame 
Pasta sing and play most admirably the part of 
Othello to Mdlle.Sontag’s Desdemona. P. A. L. 


MACHIAVELLI AND ARISTOTLE (3" S. ix. 217.) 
The reference here desired is as follows :— 


“ Aristotle’s Ethics, b. i. c. 4: ‘In politics we ought to | 
begin by operating on the moral nature of man, since | 


the first requisite is to have disciples habituated to the 
practice of virtue. Such persons either know, or will 
soon understand principles. But those of a different 


character may attend to Hesiod [*Epya xal ‘Huépat, | 


293-97. ] 
“* The best and noblest of the human kind 

Are those endow'd with a deep-thinking mind ; 
Nor are they useless who such men obey, 
Submitting still to wisdom’s lawful sway ; 
But he who, though unfit his ways to rule, 
Yet will not to a wiser go to school, 
That man is, sure, a good-for-nothing fool.’ 


| Mr. Paley, in his edition of Hesiod, observes: ‘ This pas- 

| Sage was very celebrated in antiquity, as the citation of 
it by several other writers proves.’ He quotes Livy, 
xxii. 29, Cicero pro Cluent. c. 31, 

The similarity of this passage to that quoted by 
Mr. Willoughby has been pointed out by Con- 
ringius, in Machiavelli Princeps, cum Animadv. 
Polit. Conringii, cap. xxii. p. 251. 

“*T have seen lately,’ writes Dr. Worthington Con- 
ringit Principem Machiavelli, ‘wherein he hath cor- 
rected the several faults of the Latine, with a large pre- 
face prefixed, and a number of notes or observations, 
wherein he commends or refutes Machiavel as he pleases 
tocensure,’ Thoréis [adds the editor] no more complete 


| illustration of the old axiom, that there is nothing new 


under the sun, than Machiavelli’s Principe. Even its 
code of policy is not original. Gaspar Scioppius has dis- 
tinctly proved in his Pedia Politices sive Suppetia Logica 
(Rome, 1623, 4to), and still more conclusively in his 
Methodus de Scriptoribus Politicis ac proprié de Nic. Ma- 
chiavelli Libris judicandi, now in MS. in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, of which I have a — 
that this formidable work is in all its main principles 
merely a distillation from Aristotle’s Politics and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. With the Stagyrite and the ‘ Angelic 
Doctor’ as his two pillars — 
‘On whose supporting shoulders propped he came,’ 
the wily Florentine scarcely needed even the brilliant 
advocacy of Mr. Macaulay. (See Essays, i. 62.*) But so 
fond are biographers and historians of refining when, in 
tracing the motives of human actions, to refine is almost 
invariably to falsify, that to exculpate Machiavelli in 
some measure from the guilt of being the apostle of poli- 
tical deceit and fraud, every strange device and supposi- 
tion have been made use of, when the simple fact only 
appears to be that in composing a manual for the use of 
Giuliano de’ Medici he drew his axioms of civil prudence 
and political morals from the two great authors who 
were universally referred to as the oracles and standards 
in his day.”"—The Diary and Correspondence of Dr. John 
Worthington. Edited by James Crossley, Esq. for the 
Chetham Society, 1847. 
BrsrioTHEecaR. CHETHAM. 


ORIGIN OF THE Basques (4** S. v. 89, 229.)— 
Certainly Iberia was a not unimportant country 
in the ancient Highlands of Asia Minor, and the 
name itself extended from the Euphrates, on the 
banks of which Heber and his descendant Abram 
the Ilebrew lived, to the rivers Hebrus (in Thrace) 
and Iberia (Spain), and the cities Ebor and Evro 
(Evreux) in Britain and Gaul. 
But it is pretty well agreed that the word Iber, 
Heber, Iver means nothing more than a“ mi- 
grant,” and so fails in giving us any ethnological 
light as to who those Iberians generally were, or 
| whether the Basques are a branch of the stock. 
My opinion is that the Basques are the descend- 
| ants of some barbarian tribe of Tartar origin, 

which settled in the northern part of Spain not 
| earlier than the closing convulsion of the Roman 
| Empire, dispossessing the Celt-Iberi. My prin- 
cipal reason for such opinion is that the topo- 








* Edinburgh Review, vol. xlv. 
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on hical nomenclature is nearly purely Celtic, 
such as it was in Roman times, and identical 
with that in the Celtic populations of Gaul, Britain, 


Italia, &c. 


Mr. Herry H. Howorrn will find the list of 
such terms in Morgan’s Primitive Ethnology of 
Europe (Macintosh, Paternoster Row), ae agg 

\ 


about six years since. ’. La. 


Roberton. 


The following is an extract from D. J. Garat’s 
recent publication, Origines des Basques de France 


zt & Emame, 12mo, Paris, 1869 :— 


“Je puis donc, & ce moment, formulér nettement ima 
profession de foi sur cette nationalité eskuarienne qui, 
depuis tant de siécles, a véeu oubliée en deca et au-deld 


des Pyrénées occidentales :— 


“Le peuple basque de France et d’Espagne est un 
débris des peuples primitifs du continent d'Asie; il est 
Vexpression unique de I"humanité aux temps ante-his- 
toriques ; fl a, sans adultération, continué cette race de 


Sem qui, par sa haine du polythéisme, trancha si forte- 
ment sur la race paienne de Japhet, et dont le Cid et 
Charles Martel crurent avoir anéanti les derniers repré- 


sentants en Espagne et en France; il porte au front la 
noble empreinte dont Dieu marqua lhumanité lorsqu’il 
leut pétrie de ses mains et que, la vivifiant de son souffle, 
il la placa au monde ignorante mais forte, libre d’aller & 
lui, ou de s’en éloigner, d'aller & la vérité ou & J’erreur, 


au progres ot & la décadence.” 
J. Macray. 


Oxford. 


Lapy CARLIst® anD HER Fatner (4 §S. vy. 


198.)—The following is a description of this pic- 
ture in Leslie’s own words : — 
“ The picture Z have just finished is from a true story 


in the reign of James the First. The Earl of Northum- | 


berland was imprisoned in the Tower for fifteen years, on 
suspicion of being concerned in the Gunpowder Plot. 
He spent his time in scientific pursuits, with some of the 
most learned men of that age who constantly visited him 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, who was at the same time a 
prisoner. His youngest daughter, Lady Lucy Percy, 


had married the Earl of Carlisle, a man her father greatly | 


disliked; and to make her peace with him, her husband, 
who was one of James’s favourites, procured his pardon. 
The picture represents the lady bringing the pardon to 
her father, while engaged with his literary friends in 
study. Jt was begun many years ago for Lord Egremont, 
who was descended by the female line from the Earls of 
Northumberland, but I laid it aside at his lordship’s 
death, and I have now just finished it at the request of 
Colonel Wyndham, the present possessor of Petworth.” 
Joun W. STEVENsoN. 


Clinton Rise, New Basford, near Nottingham. 


Watrer Scort’s Sone on Lorp MELvILur’s 
Trrat (4% S. vy. 173.)—It would be a matter of 
some curiosity to know on what grounds these 
lines are attributed to Sir Walter Scott. Great 
poets have written very poor doggrel, especially 
in a partisan mood, and it is possible that Scott 
may have written this. But we know from Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott that at the Edinburgh dinner 
to celebrate Lord Melville's acquittal James Bal- 
lantyne sang a song written by Scott, which is 





there given in full, no mention being made of 
another. As to the incident on which the lines 
quoted by G. are supposed to be founded, it 

be worth noting that nothing of the sort (so far as 
I can discover) is to be found in Hansard; and 
Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Chief Justices 
says nothing about it. C. G. Prowerr. ’ 

Garrick Club. 


Roman Corn or Avevstus (4% S, y, 228.)—If 
I may be allowed to add to an editorial answer, I 
beg to inform Mr. Lioyp that the medal he asks 
about is fully described on p. 31 of Capt. Smith’s 
Descriptive Catalogue of a Cabinet of Roman large 
Brass Medals (4to, Bedford, 1834); and in cass 
he has not got the book, I subjoin the principal 
parts of the description of this coin : — 


Obverse. ©, CAKSAR . DIVI . AVG . PRON . AVG .P, 
M.TR.P.m.P.P. (Caius Cesar, divi Augusti 
pronepos, Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, Tribunitia 
potestate quartum, Pater Patria). The laurelled portrait 
of the emperor to the left. 

Reverse. ADLOCVT . con . (Adlocutio Cohortium). The 
emperor, in senatorial vestments, standing on a tribunal 
before a curule chair, addressing five military figures 
bearing eagles. These soldiers are admirably executed, 
and, by the thunderbolt on each of their shields, it is 
shown that they belonged to the famous Legio Fulmina- 
triz. This reverse was deemed by Schlegelius, Pedrusi, 
and others, to represent the oration made by Caligula 

| after the three days’ revels upon his bridge; but Eckhel, 
who is a more paramount authority, thinks it was struck 

| in the first year of the tyrant’s reign. . . . . Itis 
remarkable that the one (medal) under discussion, though 
evidently of the Roman mint, has not the stamp of 
senatorial approbation (s. c.) 


Capt. Smith does not mention anything about 
an evxergue to this coin. Perhaps Mr. Lioyp 
means legend. In the answer (p. 228), P . ROM 
| should be PRON. NEPHRITR. 


Tue Bexts at Sr. Perer’s Manonort, Nor- 
wich (4" 58. vy. 117, 197, 237, 305.)—To close 
this subject, I would say thanks to AN Oxp Cor- 
RESPONDENT for his explanation. He has now 
clearly shown that it was “ more good-tempered 
to gratify the lovers of bells”’ with a copy of his 
version of the bell inscriptions, which appeared in 
“N. & Q.” of the 19th ult. (p. 197), “ than keep 
it selfishly all to himself.” 

Thanks, too, nay a thousand thanks, for the 
more important information about “Mr. Etta- 
COMBE’S great tome ”— happy thought—as given in 
a parenthesis constructed with consummate skill. 

A YounGer CoRRESPONDENT. 


“Tur Weicut or A Crown: A TRAGEDY” 
(4 S. iv. 273.) —It is so long since I looked at 
this book that I had well nigh forgotten its ex- 
istence. I beg to inform Mr. R. Inexts that I am 
its author. C, H, Writiams. 


Guernsey. 
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Artce Frowerpew’s Porms (3" S. x. 402, 498 : Haydn's Universal Index of Biography from the Creation 


xi. 25, 184, 246.)—I have a small work, printed | 


by C. Stower, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, in 


1804, entitled Poems on Moral and Religious Sub- | 


jects, by A. Flowerdew, second edit., 119 pages, 
‘Jess than seven inches long by four inches broad, 
and half an inch thick. There is in ita sort of 
advertisement that the authoress had a boarding 
and day school for a limited number of young 
ladies, at No. 1, Terrace, Upper Street, Islington. 
At p. 113 are some elegiac lines on the death of 
Charles Frederick Flowerdew, who died Nov. 2%, 
1802, aged twenty-one. A note appended bears 
reference to his being “ the second son of Mr. F. 
by a former wife,” and alludes to a funeral ser- 
mon and burial. A. B. 

Edinburgh. 

Gorp Mepat or Crartes I. (4% S. iv. 156.) — 
In The Mirror for 1835 (p. 337) ic a letter from 
a correspondent containing the history of this 
medal up to that period, as well as a woodcut of 
it. Perhaps some reader can supply the missing 
link between that time and when it came into 
the possession of the late Mr. Thomas Brown, at 
whose sale in July last year it realised 345/. 


J. B. WuHIttte. 


fMiscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

History of England, comprising the Reign of Queen Anne 
until the Peace of Utrecht. By Earl Stanhope, Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute of France. (Mur- 
ray.) 

The object of the present volume is to supply the link 
which is now missing in the chain of historical narrative 
between the close of Lord Macaulay’s History, which 
was intended to terminate with the death of William th« 
Third on March 8, 1701-2, and the commencement of the 
noble Earl’s own History, which opens with the Peace 
of Utrecht. Though the splendid fragments of Lord 
Macaulay's unfinished History which remain conclude 
with a graphic and excellent account of the death of 
William, it is but a fragment, and nearly two years of 
the reign of that monarch have been left untold by him. 
These are accordingly briefly supplied in the work be- 
fore us. Lord Stanhope’s warm personal regard for his 
brother historian has not blinded him to the injustice 
done by Macaulay to the hero of Blenheim; and he is 
fully entitled to the credit which he claims of having 
endeavoured, to the best of his ability, to weigh the cha- 
racter of Marlborough in the scales of impartial justice. 
In this, as in his greater History, Lord Stanhope has 
enjoyed the advantage of availing himself of many 
family papers hitherto unpublished, while the archives of 
the Foreign Office at Paris during the last years of 
Louis the Fourteenth have been thrown open to him 
through the liberality of the Emperor Napoleon. The 
noble lord’s standing and characteristics as an historian 
and the merits of his finished style are no longer mat- 
ters for discussion. Our readers, therefore, will readily 
believe that, having turned to good account the peculiar 
advantages he has enjoyed in the preparation of this 
book, his “Queen Anne” will certainly not diminish 
Lord Stanhope’s reputation as one of our most popular 
historical writers. 


to the present Time, for the Use of the Statesman, the 
Historian, and the Journalist. Edited by J. Bertrand 
Payne. (Moxon.) 


When the @xtraordinary, and, we must add, justly de- 
served popularity of Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates is con- 
sidered, it is matter of no surprise that a corresponding 
volume devoted to Biography should suggest itself to 
those who are interested in that indispensable Hand- 
Book. The work before is stated to be the result of 
long-cherished thought upon the subject ; and it has ac- 
cordingly been prepared with the object of “giving to the 
public a copious, if not an exhaustive, Date-Book of Bio- 
graphy, which, while portable, shall be somewhat wider 
in conception than most manuals of a like order.” The 
book commences with a sketch of each of the 
European states, each such sketch being followed by a 
able of the Succession of the Sovereigns of such state. 
The Biographical Dictionary then follows, each biogra- 
phy detailing, as briefly as is consistent with usefulness, the 
precise dates, not only of birth and death, but of the 
chief events in the life of the distinguished person treated 
of. In the preparation and arrangement of these notices 
(which amount to some twenty thousand in number) 
Mr. Payne has had the advantage of the assistance and 
organization of record of Mr. Benjamin Vincent, whose 
incessant and watchful labours have made the Dictionary 
of Dates so trustworthy and so valuable. This fact alone 
is no small guarantee for the accuracy and completeness 
of the book. It is very difficult to vouch for the perfect 
accuracy of a book which contains not thousands but 
hundreds of thousands of dates; but the results of the 
tests we have applied satisfies us that it is a trustworthy 
and valuable book, and well entitled to take its place 
side by side with that other indispensable Aid to Memory, 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. 


The Rosicrucians, their Rites and Mysteries ; with Chap- 
ters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Worshippers, and 
Explanations of the Mystic Symbols represented in the 
Monuments and Talismans of the Ancient Philosophers, 
By Hargrave Jennings. Jilustrated by nearly Three 
Hundred Engravings. (Hotten.) 

Strange as it may seem, it would appear that there 
still linger among us searchers after the philosopher's 
stone, students of hermetic philosophy, and inquirers into 
the mysteries of the Cabala. ‘To such the present volume 
will probably be welcome. We confess that it has dis- 
appointed us. We hoped to find in it some light thrown 
upon the celebrated Fama et Confessio; some new in- 
formation respecting its reputed author John Valentine 
Andrea, and the relationship between his philosophy and 
modern Masonry. But, alas! we find ourselves like the 
Staffordshire peasant, whose marvellous story is told in 
the opening of the book,—we persevered in our search 
after light and knowledge only at the end to be plunged 
into deeper darkness. The doctrines of the Rosicrucians 
are however essentially esoteric, and we are not of the 
initiated. But our ignorance is excusable, seeing that 
on the very last page the author, speaking of the Brethren 
of the Rosy Cross, says, “ regarding whose presence 
and intentions no one knows anything, or ever did know 
anything truly and in reality.” The book is profusely 
illustrated, and bound in most characteristic style. 


short 


Books REcErvep.— 

Atlas of the British Empire in Europe, Asia, Oceania 
Africa, and America. With Descriptive Letterpress by 
Keith Johnston, LL.D. (W.& A. K. Johnston.) 
These thirteen small but beautifully executed Maps 

throughout the whole of which the British Possessions 
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are coloured red, illustrate in a very striking manner the 

saying that the sun never sets on the Queen’s dominions. 

The Education Question. Parliamentary Papers, Acts, 
and Pamphlets on the Subject of Education, (King.) 
A most useful list, prepared by Mr. King§ the Parlia- 

mentary Bookseller, who we hope will be encouraged to 

prepare similar lists of papers on all the great social and 
political questions. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, Edited by J. J, 
Howard, LL.D., F.S.A. Part XIII. (Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co.) 

The Bookworm: an LIilustrated Literary and Biblio- 
graphical Review, for February. 

We regret that our limited space will only admit of 
recording the appearance of the new numbers of these 
most useful journals, 

A NOTABLE mansion, full of literary reminiscences, has 
just passed away—the old residence of the Longmans on 
the Green Hill, Hampstead, adjoining the former old home 
of Clarkson Stanfield, It was the second Thomas Long- 
man’s, who a short time before his death (Feb. 5, 1797), 
migrated from Paternoster Row to Hampstead. His son 


and successor, Thomas Norton Longman, occupied the | 


house, at whose hospitable dinner-table might frequently 
be seen Tom Moore, Lord John Russell, Agnes and Joanna 
Baillie, Sir Walter Scott, and Sydney Smith. The latter 
facetious wit, when invited on one occasion to meet Mr. 
Kirby and Mr. Spence (the authors of An Introduction to 
Entomology, published by the house of Longman), sent the 
following bill of fare, which he thought would be agree- 
able to those distinguished entomologists: “First Course. 
Cockchafer soup; Bluebottle flies, with sweet sauce ; 
Stewed slugs ; Butterflies in jelly; Flea puff; Woodlice, 
with crumbs of bread; Black beetles roasted. Second 
Course. Sugared Spiders; Wasp stings in curry; But- 
tered pudding with bugs; Maggot tart; Earthworms on 
toast; Grilled grubs; Minced moths.” The last tenant 
of this once-famed mansion was the late Lord Ashburton. 

THEOLOGICAL students will be glad to learn that Mr 

Robert Gladding, 76, Whitechapel Road, London, has 
just issued a Catalogue of the Holy Scriptures and Com- 
mentaries, in English and various languages, on the 
separate portions of Scripture ; Greek ‘Testaments, Bible 
Prints, &c. The Commentaries are conveniently arranged 
according to the Books of the Old and New Testament. 
This valuable Catalogue ought to be bound with Horne’s 
Manual of Biblical Bibliography. 

Tue Soctety or Antiquartes has just received from 
the representatives of the late Mr. Bruce, as a small 
memorial of the deep interest always taken by him in the 
Society, of which he was for so many years one of the 
most eminent and active Fellows—a picture of consider- 
able historical interest. It is a portrait of Lewis Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wirtemberg, of whose visit to this 
country in the reign of James I. Mr. Rye has furnished 
30 curious an account. 


Tne Natiroxnat Portrrair GALLERY having been 
transferred to South Kensington, the President and Vice- 
President have issued cards of invitation for this day 
(Saturday) for a private view of the pictures as newly 
arranged, previous to the Galleries being thrown open to 
the public on Monday next. 


A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred on Saturday last (March 
19) on the premises of Mr. William Mavor Watts, 
printer, 80, Gray’s Inn Road, London. The British 
Museum loss extends to the whole of the first portion of 
the Syriac Catalogue (fifty sheets) and thirty-four sheets 
of the conclusion of the Arabic Catalogue. Fortunately 
the copy of these is preserved, but several years’ labour 
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in revising for the press are lost, The greatest loss sus. 
tained from the fire is the total destruction of the fourth 
volume of Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, 200 copies of which 
were to have been delivered on the Monday succeed 
the catastrophe. The result of two years” hard labour 
perished in a few seconds. Other losses are, half the 
impression of Dr. Wright's Syriac work, the Homilies of 
Aphraates, and of Dr. Phillips's Syriac Orthography and 
Accents ; also a Syriac History of the Latrocinium E; 
sinum, and a Grammar of the Burmese Language, of which 
latter the type is likewise totally destroyed. ~ 


MAasy of our readers will be glad to know that the 
“First Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts” has just been published by Eyre & Spor. 
Tiswoope, the Queen’s Printers. Price 1s. 6d, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 
QUARTERLY Review. Vol. XL. 

Wanted by Jr. C. R. Colvile. Lullington, Burton-on-Trent. 


ITALS HIS HlisToRY OF CORNWALL. 
Wanted by Rer. 2. S. Hawker, Morwenstow, Cornwall. 


Lire oF OLIVER CromMwetL. By Thomas Cromwell. 193i. 

Tar MevaLwice History or THE Reroys or Kiva Wriiram ITT, 
AND gs EEN MARY, QUEEN ANNE, AND Kiyo Geonos Folio, 
1747. Plates. 

Wanted by Mr. H. W. Hex frey, Markham House, College Road, 
Brighton. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


UNIversat CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Owing to the number of Replies waiting fur admission, we have still te 
crave the indulgence of our Queriats. 

A. Pre. “The proverb,“ In the kingdom of the blind the one-cyed &@ 
king,” is an old English proverb quoted by Hazlitt from Herbert's Oat 
landish Proverbs. 

G. P. will find the correct quotation ending— 

“ Place elephants for want of towns,” 
in Swift's*‘Poetry, a Rhapsody.” 

L. Noreply has been received to the query respecting the origia 
the word Plant, as applied to implements fixed and a ee 
peared in“ N.& Q.” ith 8. iv. 533. 

R. INGuts. The Spirit and Manners of the Age, 1826-7, was edited 
Mr. Samuel Carter Hall. The title was subsequently changed to that 
the British Magazine. South periodicals were short-lived. The later 
work must not be confounded with another bearing the same tit, 
ably conducted for many years by Hugh James Rose and Dr, & 
Maitland.—The second rolume of Allshone's Dictionary of British 
American Authors is on the eve of publication. 

J. MARSHALL. The Irish ballad “St. Patrick was a gentle 

f ye.” originally consisted of three verses, the 
tion of Mr. Henry Bennett end Mr. Toleken of Cork. and were eum 
them in alternate lincs at a masquerade in that city in 1814 or 8. @ 
Croker’s Popular Songs of Ireland, p. 22. 

H. The Dowager Lady Elizabeth Russell, temp. Queen Elizabeth, oa 
the widow of John Lord Russell, who died in V0. : w J 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, and her first husband was Sir Thomas 
who died on July 13, 1566. 

Grorek Luoyp. The Cistercian monastery, founded by King iy 
ward I11., was near East Smithfield, London. [i was called the Al 
of m. Bas v of Graces, and was suppressed in 1539. Strype's Stow, 

il. p. 13 

Mr. W. ALpis WRIGHT aad other Correspondents are referral 
PD. 285 of the present volume, where two replics on “ Booning” wil 
e shall be glud to insert anything in addition to the in 
tion there given. 


MODERN INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chr 
which times all the principal even ts of the day, and has supe 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed in 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The fact 
key being required renders these Watches indispen 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even by 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. 
prices range from 5to 100 cuineas. thousands of fem are maa 
tured by Mr. J. W. Bessos, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2d. a most in! 
ing historical pamphiet upon watch-making. 


“ Nores & Qvenrirs™ is registered for transmission abroad. 
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